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Tho  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  makos  tho  fol-' 
lowing  report  for  tho  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents, 
fiold  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencios. 
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SEKERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  JUNE  1,  1946 
Wintor  who  at  prospoots  inprovod  during  Kay  and,  with  a  fairly  large  pro- 
duction  of  spring  whoat  coming  along#  tho  third  consocutivo  billion-bushol  whoat 
crop  and  third  largost  total  production  of  who at  on  record  is  indicated.  Now 
whoat  is  alroady  movin;  to  market  from  tho  8 out horn  aroas.    Tho  progross  of  most 
othor  crops  has  "boon  rolativoly  slow,  but  as  of  Juno  1  prospoots  continued  mostly 
satisfactory*    Woathor  hnndioups  in  May  havo  dono  much  to  offsot  tho  good  start 
obtainod  oarlior  but  farmers  apparontly  still  will  bo  ablo  to  plant  tho  acroago 
thoy  had  plannod,  par  ha pa  oxoood  it  for . certain  crops s>    Spring  plantings  aro  at 
loast  up  to  tho  usual  schodulo,  ovon  for  corn,  though  wot  woathor  in  tho  oastorn 
Ccm  Bolt  and  South  during  May  was  a  handicap*    The  total  volume  of  production 
is  expected  to  rank  well  up  s£fch  that  of  the  past  four  years.    Moisture  supplies 
are  adequate  with'fow  exceptions ,.:.nd  crops  should  respond  genorously  to  the 
usual  warmth  and  sunshine  of  June* 

Freezing  temperatures  in  West  North  Central  States  about  May  10  to  13 
chocked  growing  spring  crops  .and  damaged  alfalfa  and  fruits.    Howovor, '  spring 
grains,  for  tho  most  part,  reaovorcd  from  tho  f roo zo  with  littlo  apparent  offoct 
othor  than  somo  thinning  of  stands  and  a  set-back  that  offset  to.  a  largo  dogroo 
tho  oarly  start  >;ainod  in  April.    Poach  production  in  the  Midwest   was  severely 
reduced,  but  tho  total  national  crop  nevertheless  will  be  near-record,.  Fiolds 
in  the  South  from  eastern  Oklahoma  and  Texas  to  the  Atlantic  were  water- logged 
•  by  frequent  and  lieovy  rains,  dolaying  soil  preparation  and  tho  planting  and  cul- 
tivation'of  late  crops.    A  threatened  drought  in.  tho  Pacific  Northwest  was  broken 
by  good  rains  tho  last  weok  of  Kay.    Scattorod  rains  in  tho  Groat  Plains  aroa 
woro  not  all  that  was  dosircd,  but    boncfitod  .wintor  whoat  and  spring  sown  crops. 
Dry  woathor  porsistcd  in  much  of  tho  Southwost. 

May  was  rathor  'gonorally  a  cool,  .wot  mo^th.    In  North  Atlantic  States, 
tho  first  half  was  favorablo  for  pro  gross  of  v;ork,  but  in  tho  latter  half  of  Kay 
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rains  interfered  with  plowing,  planting  and  cultivation  of  fields  and  with  spray- 
ing schedules.    May  temperatures  in  North  Central  States  ranged  from  below  freez- 
ing to  summer  heat  averaging  several  degrees  below  normal.    In  parts  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  rains  were  frequent,  delaying  planting  of  corn 
and  soyboans.    In  most  other  States  of  the  area,  farm  work  progressed  rapidly  with 
little  interT er'end©  until  the  last  .jyoek  of  May  when  hoavy  rainfall  occurred.  For 
the  month  rainfall  was  about  normal,    Wisconsin  needed  moro  rnan±  with' adjacont 
areas  somewhat  dry.    Frequent  rains  in  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States 
seriously  hampered  efforts  to  plant  late  crop?,  cultivate  row  crops  and  harvost 
grains©    By  Juno  1,  a  few  fiolds  wore  not  cvon  plowed.    Pacific  Coast  tcmporaturos 
woro  above  normal.    Rain?  la  to  in  May  broko  the  drought  in  Idaho,  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  northorn  California.    In  other  western  States  temperatures  averaged 
below  normal.    The  drought  persisted  in  New  Mexioo  and  Arizona,  southern  California 
and  some "adjacent  areas,  but  northern  parts  of  the  West  are  now  well  suppliod  with 
moisture. 

Progress  of  crops  was  as  varied  as  the  May  weather.    In  the  North  Atlantic 
States  winter  grains  wore  heading,  spring  grains  and  hay  developed  well,  and  most 
of  the  potatoes  woro  planted.    Somo  corn  had  boon  planted  early,  but  tho  rcmaindor 
of  tho  planting'  was  dolayod  by  rains,  •  In  most  of  tho  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  States  oxcossivo  rains  resulted  in  rank  growth  of  grains,  hay  and  pastures, 
and  in  favorable  development  of  fruits  and  some    truck  crops  0    On  tho  othor  hand, 
somo  dotorioration  of  grains  and  truck  crops  occurred  in  tho  Gulf  Statosa  Fields 
woro  grassy  and  could  not  bo  cultivated,  threatening  stands  of  cotton' and  oorn.  ' 
Planting  of  somo  acreage  of  row  crops,  such  as  corn,  cotton,  soybeans,  peanuts  and 
sorghums  had  not  boon  possible  and  planting  of  rice  in  Arkansas  was  dolayod.  In 
wostorn  Oklahoma  and  Toxas,  rains  woro  much  lighter  and  wcro  bonoficial. 

The  greatest  variation  in  orop  progress  occurred  in  the  North  Central  States. 
In  southern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  almost • continuous  rainy  and  cloudy 
weather  delayed  field  work,  especially  planting  of  corn  and  soybeans.  Although 
fields  had'beon  prepared  well  before  usual  dates,  planting  progress  was  no  bettor 
than  usual,",.  Many  clovor  fiolds  woro  sovoroly  af footed  by  discaso  fostered  by  tho 
wot  woathor.    In  most  othor  parts  of  the  region,  corn  was  mostly  planted  and  soy- 
boan  planting' was  well  advanced.    In  Wisconsin, dry  woathor  pormittod  'rapid  pro-  ^ 
gross  of  work,  but  hay  and  pastures  woro  shirt  and  grains  noodod  rain.    In  muoh  of 
tho  Wo  ft  North  Contral  aroa,  froozing  tomporaturos  in  the  sooond  wook  of  May'nippod 
many  oarly-sown  fiolds  of  flax  and  sugar  boots  necessitating  some  roplanting.  Most 
spring  grains  had  boon  soodod  woll  ahoad  of  usual  dates,  but  many  fiolds  woro  fro- 
zon  back,  so  that  upon  recovery  .t hoy  woro  no  furthor  advancod  than  usual,  and 
somo  stands  wore  thinnod,    Wintor  who at  apparontly  was  affected  only  in  small 
areas  whoro  hoads  wore  at  tho  blooming  stage  at  tho  'time  of  the  frost,,  but  damago 
to  ryo  was  more  widosproad,    Tho  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  in  the  froozo  aroa  was 
light,  especially  in  low  spots  in  fields,  but  now  growth  will' insure  later  cut- 
tings*   Potato  growth  was  apparently  only  delayod,    Thoreforo,  the  chiof  offoct  of 
the  froozo  thus  far  appoars  to  havo  boon  to  offset  the  advancod  progross  of  crops 
in  tho  aroa  loaving  thorn  at  about  tho  usual  stago  of  progross  on  Jim o  1,  Muoh  tho  gftmo 
offoct  rocultod  from  froozing  tomporaturos  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Utah. 
Crops  woro  much  improvod  in  Pacific  Coast  States  as  tho  drought  was  brokon  thoro, 
though  spring  grains  wore  slurt.    Harvesting  of  grains  and  flax  has  bogun  in 
California,  whoro  the  rain  was  too  late  to  holp  muoh  of  the  dry-land  grain* 

Milk  production  continued  at  noar-record    voluno,,    as    tho  heaviest  pro* 
duction    por  caw   for  May    noarly    offsot  the    deolino  in    milk    cow  numbers  from 
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the  high  level  of  the  war  years<.    Favorable  spring  weather,  early  and  lush  feed 
from  pastures  and  generous  feeding  of  concent  rates  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
contributed  to  the  record  flow  of  milk  per  cow*,    Egg  production,  similarly  was  at 
a  high-  level.    During  May,  hens  laid  at  a  record  rate,  though- the  total  number  of 
iayers  is  smaller  than  last  year.     In  the  Pacific  Northwest „'  heavy  culling  and 
complete  liquidation  of  some  commercial  flocks  has  foilowod  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  poult ry  feedo    Range  livestock  were  in  good  condition,  except  in  the 
dry  Southwest,  where  forced  movement  of  cattlo  due  to  lack  of  rango  feed  continues. 
Rango  calf  and  lamb  crops  are  very  good.    Condition  of  range  feed  as  a  whole  was 
belpw  average,  but  some  improvement  is  expected  following  rains  in- late  May  and 
early  Junco    Form  pastures  were  furnishing  abundant  green  feed  generally,  ox'cept 
in  the  Southwest ,  with  pasture  condition  reported  rolatively  high* 

The  total  1946  output  still  depends  upon  the  OT.tfriirn  of  several  spring- 
sown  crops  for  which  it  is  too  early  to  make  specific  estimates*    Conditions  now 
tend  to  favor  relatively  high  yielis  for  these  crops,  however,  and  apparently  most 
of  the  intended  acreages  will  bo  planted*    Tho  acreage -of  corn  may  exceed  in- 
tentions in  the  high  yielding  Corn  Belt,  while  intentions  may  not  be  realized  in 
the  South*    Pro  gross  of  corn  planting  was  at  least  average  in  the  Corn  Belt  and 
tho  country  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  western  Corn  Belt  cultivation  was  well  under 
way.    Tame  hay  condition  is  slightly  below  a  year  ago,  but  the  tonnage  is  not 
expected  to  reach  the  level  of  recent  years.    The  carry-over  of  old  hay  however, 
is  large*    With  a  largo  acreage  and  an  increased  proportion  -of  improved  varieties, 
oats  are  likely  to  approach  closely  tho  production  record  sot  last  year0    Barley f 
planted  on  a  comparatively  small  acreage,  is  expected  to  produce  a  relatively 
short  crop.    Frost  damage  to  both  oats  and  barley  and  to  spring  wheat  is  not 
regarded  as  serious,  though  come  stande  were  thinned*.  Rye  prospects  declined 
during  Kay© 

Fruits  came  through  tho  critical  freeze  period  of  May  with  much  less 
damage  then  had  been  fcarod  earlier  when  those  crops  wero  still  vulnerable* 
Total  fruit  production  other  than  citrus  is  expected  to  bo  slightly  above  average 
and  probably  10  percent  above  last  year.    Tho  crop  of  peaches  will  almost  reach 
last  year's  record,  with  pears,  grapes  and  prunes  each  bolow  last  year,  but  still 
above  average    Cherrios,  plums',  apricots,  figs,  avocadoes,  olives,  cranberries, 
and  dates  all  arc  larger  crops  thai":  either  last  year  or  iayeraget,    Present  conditions 
point  to  a  commercial  apple  crop  somewhat  below  average.  .  In  the  Northeastern 
States,  fruit  prospects  aro  moro  favorable  than  last  year,  despite  frost  damage. 
In  the  Central  States'  conditions  are  extrenoly  variable  with  fruit  crops  as  a 
whole  probably  bolow  average0    In  the  West,  prospocts  as  a  wholo  are  very  good, 
although  some  fruit  areas  of  Colorado  and  Utah  sustained  heavy  freeze  or  hail 
damage.    Prospects  for  the  1946-47  citrus  crops  are  -uniformly  favorable* 

Harvest  of  tho  late  spring  potato  crop  was  dolayed  by  excessive  rains  which 
caused  some  deterioration  in  a  few  Southern  States-.    However,  tho  largest.  ■■• 
commercial  early  potato  crop  of  record  is  indicated.    Truck  crops,  particularly 
onions,  tomatoes ,  melons  and  others  in  the  South,  wero  severely  damaged  by 
excessive  rains  during  May,  but  the  total  tonnago  of  spring  truck  crops  is  still 
an  eighth  larger  than  the  record  set  in  1945  and  40  percent  above  average,  With 
about  half  of  the  summer  truck  crops  now  estimated,  it  appears  that  production 
of  these  crops  will  be  a  fifth  largor  than  last  year,    Cantaloups,  green  poppers-, 
onions,  watermelons  and  colcry  show  marked  increases.    In  addition,  vegetables  for 
processing,  sxich  as  greorr  lima  beans,  sweet  corn,  cucumbers  for  pickles,  greon 
peas  and  tomatoos  are  being  grown  on  larger  acreages  than  last  year,  moro  than 
offsetting  declines  in  snap  beans,  beots  and  kraut  cabbage. 
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CORN:    Planting  of  corn  was  delayed  in  many  areas  by  frequent  rains  during  the 

latter  part  of  Maya    These  areas,  embracing  about  45  percent  of  the  1946 
intended  corn  acreage  included  all  of  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  States,  most  of  Ohio,  and  the  southern  sections  of  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Missouri©    Earlier  planted  corn  here  is  weedy,  owing  to  wet  soil  conditions 
which  kept  cultivators  out  of  the  fields0    Progress  in  planting  is  up  to  average 
in  Iowa,  in  the  principal  corn  areas  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,,  and  in  Michigan, 
Minnesota„  the  Dakotas  and  in  Kansas© 

By  June  1,  Iowa  corn  planting  was  about  95  percent  completed,  with  stands  aver- 
age or  betterr,    Illinois  plantings  were  about  75  percent  completed,  with  r  apid  pro- 
gress being  made  on  the  remainder 0     In  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  Kansas  planting 
was  practically  finished,  with  stands  average  or  better,  except  in  Minnesota  where 
considerable  replanting  will  be  necessary.    Planting  was  well  advanced  in  north- 
3rn  Indiana  but  in  the  southern  part  some  sections  had  as  little  as  5  percent  of  the 
intended  acreage  planted,,    About  80  percent  of  the  Michigan  corn  acreage  was  planted 
and  in  Missouri  85  percent  was  finished  by  June  l9    On  that  date  last  year,  Missouri 
aad  only  25  percent  of  the  planting  donec    Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
3njoyed  favorable  planting  weather  around  mid-May,  but  this  was  followed  by  hoavy 
rains  with  floods  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.    In  all  of  the  States  south  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers,  a  considerable  acreage  was  still  to  be  planted  and  early 
plantings  were  badly  in  need  of  cultivation,    This  was  the  Situation  also  in 
Arkansas,  Iouisiana,  eastern  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.    Alabama  reported  serious  leaching 
of  fertilizerQ 

Progress  of  planting  in  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt„  gives  some  evidence  that 
tcreage  may  be  increased  over  earlier  intentions.    The  bulk  of  the  seed  is  already 
in  the  ground  in  other  areas.     In  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Southern  States  the 
June  1  condition  is  generally  higher  than  a  year  ago  except  in  a  group  of  6  States 
extending  from  North  Carolina  to  Louisiana.     In  south  Texas,  corn  is  nearing 
■naturity  and  in  southern  Oklahoma  it  is  in  tassel. 

'■'/HEAT:    With  harvesting  of  the  1946  wheat  crop  now  underway  in  Southern  Areas, 

winter  wheat  production  is  estimated  at  774,588^000  bushels.    This  is  an 
increase  of  about  32  million  bushels  from  production  indicated  a  month  ago. 
Although,  at  the  level  now  indicated,  1946  winter  wheat  production  would  be  about 
3  percent  below  last  year's  crop  of  823  million  bushels,  it  still  would  be  the 
third  largest  of  record  -  the  other  larger  crop  being  in  1931. 

The  moisture  situation  was,  in  generale  more  favorable  for  winter  wheat  by 
the  end  of  May  than  it  was  a' month  earliere     Intermittent  rains  during  early  May 
benefited  most  portions  of  the  Great  Plains  States.    This  relief  did  not  come 
to  the  driest  area  —  southwestern  Kansas,  the  Texas-Oklahoma  panhandle  and  Hew 
Mexico  *  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  with  portions  of  northwestern  Texas  receiving 
little  or  no  rainfall.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rains  which  occurred  in  the 
southwest  during  May  were  insufficient  and  came  too  late  to  be  of  the  most  benefit 
over  much  of  the  area,  the  yields  indicatod  on  June  1  are  greatly  improved  over  a 
month  earlier^    Below  normal  May  temperatures  and  the  absence  of  hot  winds,  permitted 
the  development  of  well  filled  heads  and  grain  of  heavy  test  weight0    Only  light 
rainfall  occurred  in  north  central  Kansas,  south  central  and  central  Nebraska  and 
orospective  yields  there  are  quite  low. 
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Conditions  are  varied  in  the  States  east  of  the  Great  Plains,,    Late  May  rain- 
fall was  ahundant  in  most  of  the  area  with  no  ill  effects  so  far,  excepting  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  the  South  Central  States  where  yield  prospects  declined  due  to 
heavy  rains.     In  the  northeastern  and  Atlantic  Coast  States  higher  yields  are  indi- 
cated than  on  May  1,    Locally  serious  Hessian  fly  injury  has  occurred  in  southern 
Illinois,  portions  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  south— eastern  Kansas.  Otherwise 
a  minimum  of  rust  or  insect  damage  is  in  evidence  to  date»    The  damage  from  frosts 
and  freezing  during  early  May  is  expected  to  he  light0    Winter  wheat  in  Washington 
suffered  from  high  temperatures  and  hot  winds  during  May,  "but  this  situation  was 
relieved  hy  timely  rains  at  the  end  of  the  month.    Elsewhere  in  the  northern  Pacific 
Coast  area  late  May  rains  relieved  the  earlier  moisture  shortage. 

An  all  spring  wheat  production  of  250,921,000  hushels  is  indicated  hy  the 
March  prospective  acreage  and  June  1  conditions.    Although  this  year*s  expected 
crop  is  substantially  ahove  the  ten-year  (1935-44)  average,  it  is  the  smallest  pro- 
duction since  1940.    Last  year  the  production  of  all  spring  wheat  was  300  million 
."bushels.    Spring  wheat  was  seeded  under  very  favorahle  conditions  this  year0  Seed- 
ing wa.s  completed  earlier  than  usual  s  and  moisture  conditions  were  generally  satis- 
factory for  germination.    This  favorahle  early  situation,  however 5  was  followed  hy 
unseasonahle  warmth  and  high  winds  in  April  which  greatly  reduced  soil  moisture* 
then  came  cold  spells  and  a  rather  severe  freeae  in  early  May  with  continued  insuf- 
ficient moistureo    Growth  was  retarded,  stands  thinned  somewhat  and  plants  "browned 
where  freezing  temperatures  occurred.    The  indicated  yields  are  substantially  lower 
than  last  year's  high  yields  in  nearly  all  States* 

The  indicated  production  of  all  wheat  is  If 025 s 509 f 000  "bushels,  the  third  con- 
secutive "billion  "bushel  crop,  hut  lower  than  in  either  1944  or  1945,  when  production 
was  1,072,177,000  hushels  and  151239143,000  "bushels,  respectively.    The  10-year 
(1935-44)  average  production  is  844  million  "bushels© 

OATS :    The  second  largest  oats  crop  of  record  is  in  prospect  for  this  year.  The 

June  1  forecast  is  1,492>783,000  hushels0  This  would  he  over  3  percent  "be- 
low the  record  crop  harvested  in  1945*  hut  32  percent  ahove  the  1935-44  average  of 
ahout  1,129  million  "bushels. 

Most  of  the  acreage  was  seeded  unusually  early  this  spring*    Germination  and 
early  growth  were  generally  satisfactory  hut  dry  conditions  in  April  and  early  May 
retarded  development  and  reduced  stands  in  some  areas<>    Freezing  weather  during  the 
period  May  9  to  13  resulted  in  some  sethacks  in  several  North  Central  and  Western 
States.-,    In  these  areas  increased  supplies  of  moisture  and  warmer  tcmerpatures 
during  the  remainder  of  May  "brought  rapid  recovery ^  however,  and  hy  June  1  yield 
prospects  were  very  promising.    In  contrast,  much  of  the  South  received  excessive 
rain  and  some  damage  occurred  in  several  areas  where  harvest  of  fall-sown  oats  was 
underway  or  soon  to  "begin. 

An  increased  acreage  was  sown  this  spring  to  varieties  resistant  to  rust 
and  disease.    In  the  major  oats  producing  States  of  the  north  central  region  over 
four-fifths  of  the  acreage  was  sown  with  the  improved  varieties9  compared  with  nearly 
three-fourths  last  year.     Significant  increases  in  the  use  of  the  newer  varieties 
occurred  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois?  South  Dakota  and  ITehraska. 
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BARLEY;    The  indicated  1946  barley  crop  totals  230,559,000  bushels  on  the  basis  of 

June  1  conditions.    This  production 'would  be  the  smallest  since  1937.  The 
indicated  crop  is  about  13  percent  lees  than  the  short  crop  of  264  million  bushels 
produced  in  1945  and  20  percent  below  the  10- year  average  of  290  Jnil lion  bushels. 
Despite  adverse  weather  in  many  producing  States,  the  indicated  yield  of  20  bushels 
per  planted  acre  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  slightly  above  the  10-year  average 
of  19.2  bushels,  but  well  below  the  23.1  bushels  per  acre  produced  in  1945.  The 
spring  season  was  generally  favorable  for  planting  spring  barley  and  most  farmers 
were  able  to  plant  their  full  intended  acreage  —  slightly  more  than  last  year. 

Barley  shows  .-a  wide  range  of  development.     In  the  Northern  States  from  Mon- 
tana to  Minnesota  there  Was  some  reseeding  as  late  as  June  1,  on  account  of  damage 
caused  by  heavy  freezes  during  early  May0    However,  reseeding  was  necessary  only  in 
scattered  areas.  -  Above  average  yields  are  expected  in  all  of  the  North  Central 
States  except  Illinois.    A  large  proportion  of  the  crop  in  Illinois  is  winter  bar- 
ley and  too  much  rain  during  May 'tended  to  reduce  yield  prospects,  especially  in 
the  southern  counties.     North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  have  good  prospects,  despite 
freezes  in  May  that  caused  some  damage  to  the  early  seeded  crop.    Yields  here  arc 
expected  to  be  above  average  but  below  the  very  high  yields  of  'last  year.  Harvest- 
ing is  under  way  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  States.     In  most  of  these  States, 
yields  are  about  average  or  above,  but  dry  weather,  caused  considerable  damage  in 
Oklahoma,  Texas  and 'New  Mexico  and  yields  are  .below  avorag'c.     In  California,  har- 
vesting has  started  in  the  main  producing  areas  and  will  soon  he  general.  Yields 
are  below  both  last  year  and  below  average  because  of  dry  weather  this,  spring  in 
dry- land  barley  areas. 

BARLEY  STOCKS;    Farm  stocks  of  barloy  on  June!  totalled  45,594,000  bushels,  the 

smallest  for  the  date  since  1938.    This  total  is  about  one-fourth 
less  than  a  year  earlier'  and  about  one-eighth  less  than  the  10- year  June  1  average 
of  52,644,000  bushels,    The  current  low  farm  stocks  wore  to  be  expected, _  as  April  1 
farm  stocks  were  at  a  low  level.    The  l°w  level  of  June  1  stocks  results"  primarily 
from  the  relatively  small  production  of  the  last  two  years  and  from  the  heavy  de- 
mands for  all  food  and  feed  grains.  •    .  • 

Disappearance  of  barley  since  April  1  has  not  been  unusually  heavy,  amounting* 
to  24,715,000  bushels  compared  with  23,913,000  bushels  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.     Nearly  two-thirds  of  current  farm  stocks  arc  concentrated  in  the 
four  States  of  N0rth  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Minnesota,  with  14,515,000"' 
bushels  or  32  percent  in  North  Dakota  alone.    About  23  percent  of  the  June  1  stocks 
were  in  the  western  States,  with  Montana  end  Colorado  having  more  than  half  of  the 
regional  total. 

RYE;     Rye  production  in  1946  is  forecast  at  20,759,000  bushels  on  the  basis  of 

June  1  crop  prospects.    This  estimate    Is  nearly  3  percent  below  the  May  1 
estimate  of  21,373,000  bushels.    This  year's  indicated  crop  is  less  than  half  the 
1935-44  average  production  of  42,356,000  bushels  and  is  21  percent  below  last  ycar?s 
production  of  26,354,000  bushels.     The  yield  per  harvested  acre  is  now  estimated  at 
11,7  bushels,  compared  with  12.0  bushels  a  month  ago,  13.3  bushels  last  year  and 
the  10- year  average  of  12.2  bushels.     The  indicated  acreage  for  harvest  is  the 
smallest  in  65  years  and  if  current  yield  prospects  materialize,  the  1946  crop  will 
be  the  smallest  since  1881,  except  in  1933  and  1934. 

Prospects  in  the  North  Central  States  remained  unchanged  from  a  month  ago, 
except  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  where  freezing  temperatures  in  early  May 
caused  some  deterioration.     Indicated  production  in  the  Western  States  declined 
somewhat  because  of  dryness  in  some  areas  and  a  combination  of  dryness  and  lav; 
temperatures  in  others.     In  the  remaining  rye  areas,  prospects  improved  somewhat  but 
not  enough  to  offset  decreases  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  in  most  western  Statcse 
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RYE"  STOCKS!    Stocks  of  rye. on  farms  June  I  amounted  to  only  1,763,000  bushels,  the 
lowest  farm  reserve  for  that  dato  in  tho  13  years  of  rocord.    On  the 
same  date  last' yoar  4,046,000  bushols  were  on  farmsc.  comparod  with  thb  10»yoar 
Juno  1  average  of  11,292,000  bushels©    For  tho  Nation  as  a  wholo,  loss  than  7 
«-    porcont  of  the  low  1945  production  was  on  farms0     In  the  important  north  centra}. 
Statos,  whero  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  1945  total  crop  was  produced,  farm  stocks 
totalled  only  1^-  million  bushols  or  about  71  percent  of  tho  June  1  total. 

Smallness  of  tho  Juno  1  farm  stocks  is  attributable  largely  to  the  small  1945 
production,  together  with  strong  domestic  and  export  demand  for  food  and  food  grains 
and  high  prices  for  rye.    Disappoaranco  of  ryo  from  farms' sinco  April  1  this  year 
was  about  1.6  million  bushols,  compared  with  2.5  million  bushels  in  the  sane  period 
last  year.  - 

COMMERCIAL  APPIESl    The  United  States  apple  crop  in  commercial  areas  may  be  somewhat 

smaller  than  average  but  at  least  one-half  larger  than  the  record 
low* 1945  crop,  according  to  conditions  to  June  1.    In  the  east  and  mid-west,  most 
commercial  areas  now  have  bclow-avorage  production  prospects  as  a  result  of  April 
and  May  froezos.    Prospective  production  in  the  Eastern  Statosp  although  below 
average,  is  about  three  timos. the  very  short  1945  crop,    Eor  the  Central  States, 
the  crop  appears  to  b  e  about  two-thirds  of  average  but  nearly  double  the  1945  pro- 
duction.    In  the  Western  States,  tho  present  outlook  is  for  near-average;production. 

In  New  England,  frost  and  freeze  danago  was  probably  heaviest  in  southern 
New  Hampshire,  tho  principal  apple  aroa  in  that  Stateu    Tho "remainder  Of  New 
Hampshire,  Maine  and  all  except  southern  Vermont  suffered  vory  little  direct  damage 
from  freezing  weather.    Orchards  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
on  low  locations  wore  damaged  by  froezos  while  the  higher  elevations  largely 
escaped  injury.    The  bloom  in  Nov;  England  varied  from  light  for  Baldwins  and 
Northern  Spysf  to  heavy  for  Mcintosh  and  Cortland  varieties*    Gravensteins  suffered 
the  greatest  frost  injurye     In  New  York.  June  1  conditions  indicate  a  fair  sot  for 
Greenings,  Delicious  and  Cortland  and  a  fair  to  light  Mcintosh  set,  Baldwin 

*  prospects  arc  poor  but  Duchess,  Wealthy  and  Rone  Beautys  have  good- prospects.  Con- 
ditions arc  spotty  both  within  and  between  orchards.    In.  Now  Jorsoyy  a  fair  voluno 
of  oarly  apples  will  start  moving  to  market  around  July  1  — •  about  the  usual  date. 

»  Except  for  Delicious  most  late  varieties  have ' a  good  set.    Pennsylvania  orchards 
appear  to  have  a  fair-sized  crop  of  apples  —  natorially  above  1945  but  still  below 
average.  * 

In  the  Mid-vest,  prospects  vary  from  near  average  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
to  less  than  half  of  an  average  crop  in  Ohio  where  spring  freezes  wore  very  damagingo 
3y  varieties,  Ohio  has  fair  prospects  for  Rome  Beautys r  Jonathans,  Grimes  Golden, 
Delicious,  and  summer  apples,  but  tho  Stayman,  Bald  win,  ..Mcintosh  and  Red  Delicious 
varieties  arc  very  short.    In  Illinois  *  the  outlook  is  best  for  summer  apples. 
Tho  southwest  Pike—Adams  county  area  has  hotter  prospects  than  other  commercial 
areas.    The  peak  movement  of  Transparonts  occurrod  the  first  week  of  June  —  earlier 
than  usual  on  account  of  the  crfrly -spring  and  rapid  .maturity*     In  Michigan,  heavy 
freezes  on  April  26-27  took  most  of  the  prospective  crop  in  the  southeastern  fruit 
area  and  caused  heavy  danago  locally  in  tho  southwestern  area,  especially  in 
counties  away  from  -the  Inko.    The  State's  production  prospect  is  much  above  last 
year's  near  failure  but  considerably  below  averagOc     In  Wisconsin  a  light  crop  is 
indicated  in  southern  and  western  areas  but  a  fairly  heavy  Door  county  crop  seens 
likely.   "The  Minnesota  crop  is  short  as  a  result  of  -extremely  lov;  oarly  May 
temperatures.     In  Missouri,  conditions  are  variable  but  all  'principal  areas  have  a 
better  prospect  than  last  year.     In  Nobraska  and  Kansas 3'  lov;  tonperatures  cut 
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prospects  below  early  expectations  and  both  States  probably  will  have  below-average 
crops*    Kentucky  and  Tonne seoe  appear  to  have  about  average  production  prospects* 
In  the  commercial  area  of  northwest  Arkansas t  the  bloom  was  oarly  and  heavy  but 
the  set  varies  from  good  on  Jonathan,  Gano  and  Transparent  varietios  to  light  on 
Winesap  and  Delicious*    Production  prospocts  are  about  average  but  are  more  than 
double  the,  small  1945  production.    Transparent s  will  roach  poak  movement  from 
Juno  10  to  15,  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual, 

For  the  gouth  Atlantic  States,  the  present  outlook  is  for  about  an. avorago 
crop  but  nearly  three  times  tho  short  1945  production*    Virginia  appears  to  have 
prospects  for  above  average  production  but  loss  than  tho  largo  1944  crop.  Most 
commercial  orchards  escaped  serious  frost  damage*    The  heaviest  lossos  were  in  Clarke 
and  Erederick  counties  where  apples  in  poorly  located  orchards  wero  killed,  Tho 
Wept  Virginia  outlook  is  below  avcrago  with  prospects  by  varietios  varying  from  a 
light  crop  for  Delicious  to  fair  to  heavy  for  Homes,  Stayman-s  and  Yorks,  Delaware 
and  Maryland  have  considerably  loss  than  an  average  production  prospoct.  However, 
most  of. the  western  Maryland  orchards  cane  through  with  little  or  no  freeze  damage. 
The  late  spring  frost  caught  the  early  crop  on  tho  Eastorn  Shore  of  Maryland  and  in 
southern  Delaware «    In  North  Carolina,  commercial  prospects  arc  good  in-  most  all 
commercial  areas  with  tho  indicated  1945  production  above  avorago  and  approaching 
the  largo  1944  crop, 

Eor  Washington,  the  June  1  condition  points  to  a  production  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year  and  larger  than  avcragOo    Growers  generally  roport  moderato  sized 
crops  of  both  Delicious  and  Winesap  variotios,  and  a  fair  sot  on  Jonathans*  In 
California,  all  main  producing  areas  have  lighter  sets  than  the  very- heavy  crop  of 
last  year.    The  Gravonstoin  variety  is  reported  to  have  moro  percentage  reduction 
from  the  1945  crop  than  the  late  varieties,    Oregon^  apple  crop  in  commercial  areas 
promises  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  last  year  but  is  about  avorago*    In  the  Hood 
River  Valley,  Ncwtowns  and  Spitzenbergs  are  expected  to  produce  more'  than  last 
year  but  the  set  of  tho  Delicious  and  Ortley  varietios  indicates  a  smaller  crop 
than  in  1945,    Tho  Colorado  crop  appears  to  be  considerably  less  than  the  small  1945 
production*    Ereezes  destroyed  most  of  the  Western  Slope  crop,  and  the  rosults  of 
frost  damage  in  Eromont  county  where  the  sot  was  heavy  depends  upon  the  extent  of 
the  June  drop.    In  Idaho .  this  is  the  off  year  for  most  orchards  following  the  largo 
1945  crop,    Erost  damage  was  serious*    Tho  outlook  is  for  a  very- snail  crop,  probablj 
not  much  more  than  half  that  of  last  year.    Most  of  tho  commercial  apples  in  tho 
Twin  Ealls  area  wore  lost, 

PEACHES:    The  U.  S*  poach  crop  is  estimated  at  81,065,000  bushels,  just  slightly 

under  tho  record  of  81,564,000  bushels  produeod  in  1945  and  compares 
with  the  10-year  1935-44  avorago  of  59,938,000  bushels,  -:  ' 

Production  in  the  10  Southern  States  is  estimated  at  25,408,000  bushels,  6 
percent  under  the  1945  rocord  crop,  but  48  percent  greater  than '.the  17,193,000 
bushels  in  1944  and  about  61  percent  more  than  the  10-year  avorago  production* 

In  North  Carolina,  movement  of  early  varietios  from  the  Sand  Hills  area  is 
almost  completed.    Other  variotios  will  begin  moving  around  mid-Juno,    Good  crop 
prospects  continue  despite  heavy  curculio  infestation  and  continued  "drop,"  South 
Carolina  has  a  record  largo  crop  and  small  quantities  are  now  moving  in  carlots, 
Salos  will  increase  when  movement  of  Jubilees  and  Hiloys  starts  about  June  15  but 
peak  movement  is  not  expoctod  until  tho  last  half  of  July  when  Blbortas  will  be  in 
volume. 
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The  Georgia  harvest  of  Mayflower  and  Uhecdas  is  completed  and  shipment  of 
wSorly  Rosc"^  (/olden  Jubilee,  Halo  Haven  and  Early  Hilcys  is  now  under  way.    The  first 
shipment  of  Hileys  arc  expected  the  week  of  June  10  with  peak  movement  tho  week 
2nding  June  22.    Harvest  of  Elbortas  will  start  about  Juno  25  with  peak  shipments 
^anticipated- about  mid- July,    While  smaller  than  last  year's  bumper  crop,  the  pros- 
pective 1946  produotion  in  Georgia  exceeds  the  10- year  (1935-44)  average  by  30  per- 
cent.    In  Arkansas,  freeze  damage  was  negligible  despite  the  early  blooming  date  and 
prospects  arc  uniformly  good,  with  the  oxecption  of  the  Nashville- Highland  area.  In 
this  area  bloom  was  heavy  but  the  set  was  poor  end  there  has  been  considerable  damage 
from  curculio.     Fair  Bcautys  have  a  better  prospect  than  Elbertas.     In  northwestern 
sounties  and  in  tho  Clarksville  and  Crowley  Ridgo  areas  the  crop' is  premising, 
Heavy  winds  and  rain  in  Alabama  and  excessive  wet  weather  in  Mississippi  have  led  to 
considerable  drop  end  decay  in  recent  weeks.     Oklahoma  expects  the  largest  peach 
production  since  the  bumper  crop  of  1935.     Set  of  fruit  has  been  heavy  in  most  or- 
chards and  practically  all  areas  have  escaped  late  frost  damage.     In  Texas,  early 
varieties  are  coming  on  the  market  in  limited  quantities.    Crop  prospects  declined 
somewhat  during  May,  however,  as  a  result  of  excessive  rains,  wind,  and  local  hail- 
storms in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 

The  Virginia  crop  is  forecast  at  nearly  four  tii.es  the  small  crop  of  1945. 
Commercial  areas  have  large  crops  that  arc  sizing  rapidly.    West  Virginia  "drops" 
'nave  been  light  and  orchardists  have  already  started  thinning!!     Maryland  and  Delaware 
peaches  were  injured  by  late  frosts  at  blooming  time  and  below-average  crops  are  in 
prospect  again  this  year.     Only  scattered  orchards  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  in 
.vestern  Maryland  expect  fair  crops. 

"he  "ew  Jersey  crop  prospect  is  spotty  due  to  frost  injury  and  unfavorable  weather 
luring  pollination.     New  York  peaches  have  set  well  this  season  in  nearly  all  areas, 
prospects  being  especially  good  in  the  Niagara  area.    The  June  1  forecast  of 
1,886,000  bushels  is  14  percent  above  the  1945  harvest  and  is  the  largest  crop  since 
1931,     In  Pennsylvania,  the  Elberta  crop  in  the  Adams- Franklin- York  section  appears 
bo  be  sHort  due  to  frost  when  in  bloom  or  at  the  pre- pink  stage,    Erie  county  has  a 
-fair  set.  '  The  Pennsylvania  crop  is  larger  than  last  year  but  about  a  fifth  below 
average.     In  No;    England,  the  production  prospects  are  about  average. 

*  In  the  mid-west,  frost  damage  has  cut  the  peach  crop  below  last  year's  pro- 

duction in  all  States  except  Missouri  and  Kansas,     Prospects  are  good  in  the  important 
Catawba  Island  area  of  Ohio  but  in  other  sections  frost  injury  was  more  severe  than 
in  1945.     Indiana  crop  conditions,  too,  are  spotted  as  a  result  of  frost  damage. 
Illinois  peaches  were  injured  by  a  succession  of  spring  frosts,  and  high  winds, 
3xcessive  rainfall  end  some  hail  damage  led  to  a  heavy  drop,  reducing  crop  prospects 
especially  in  the  main  producing  area  of  Union  county.    The  Illinois  crop  is  about 
30  percent  below  last  year  but  only  8  percent  below  average.    Michigan  has  another 
large  cron,  the  3,888,000  bushels  forecast  being  exceeded  only  by  the  1945  produc- 
tion of  4,400,000  bushels.    Frost  damage  was  light  except  in  the  southeastern  coun- 
ties.    In  Missouri  crop  production  is  estimated  above  last  year  and  double  the 
10- year  average.    Harvesting  has  already  begun  in  southwestern  counties.     In  Kansas, 
trees  bloomed  early  and  escaped    low  temperatures  in  errly  May;  crop  prospects  are 
unusually  good. 

In  the  Western  group  of  States,  production  is  estimated  at  nearly  onemillion 
more  bushels  than  last  year.     Increases  are  indicated  for  all  States  of  this  group 
3xcept  Idaho,  Colorado  and  Utah.     In  Idaho  there  was  considerable  freeze  damage  but 
an  above-average  crop  is  expected.     In  Colorado,  early  May  freozes  cut  prospects  on 
the  '.Vestern  Slope  except  in  the  Palisade  area.     But  a  hail  storm  in  this  area  on 
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May  10  caused  extensive  damage.    The  Colorado  crop  is  indicated  to  tie' the  smallest 
since  1942  and  about  two- thirds  the  1945  record  large  crop.    New  Mexico  end  Arizona 
report  light  frost  damage.  .'  ,. 

California  peaches  are  making  good  development.    The  crop  has  been  heavily 
thinned  to'  produce  adequate  sizes  for  canning.    Although  somewhat  lighter  than 
Clingstones,  the  freestones  are  making  a  heavy  crop.     Clingstones  are  indicated  to 
be  the  largest  crop  since  1930.     Freestones  are  the  largest  crop  with  the  exception 
of  1944  and  the  total  California  crop  has  been  exceeded  only  in  1930  and  1944.  In 
Oregon/  a  good  crop  is  in  prospect  in  the  Willamette  Valley  counties.     Southern  and 
eastern  counties  also  show  promise  of  a  heavy  crop  with  the  exception  of  Umatilla 
county  whore  frost  damage  is  evident.     Some  slight  frost  damage  occurred  to  the 
Washington  crop  in  the  lower  Yakima  Valley  in  early  May  but  present  indications 
point  toward,  a  total  production  near  the  1945  level. 

PEARS';    United  States  pear  production  for  1945  is  indicated  to  be  324  573,000  bushels 

a  total  4  percent  less  than  the  record  1945  crop  of  34,011,000  bushels 
although  12  percent  above  average.     Prospects  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  States  as  a  whole  are  sharply  better  than  in  1945,  whon  crops  were  extreme- 
ly short,  but  are  considerably  tclow  average.     In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  the 
production  in  prospect  is  larger  than  the  19.45  crop  and  the  10-ycar  average.  In 
the-  South  Central  and  Western  States,  the  indicated  production  is  moderately  less 
than  the  bumper  crop  of  last  year  but  considerably  above  average.     Production  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  is  placed  at  25,157,000  bushels,  'which  is  77  percent  of 
the  indicated  U.S.  crop.     Last  year  these  three  States  produced  a  record  crop  of 
27,43.8,000  bushels,  compared  With  their  10- year  average  of  20,522,000  bushels. 

California  pear  prospects ■ are  very  irregular  and  continued  to  decline  during 
May.     Production  is  indicated  at  10,959,000  bushels  --  23  percent  less  than  the 
1945  crop  but  9  percent  more  than  average.     Bartlctt  production  is  indicated  at. 
9,542,000  bushels,  22  percent  below  last  year  but  8  percent  above  average.  Produc- 
tion of  other  varieties  is  indicated  at  1,417,000  bushels,  26  percent  below,  last- 
year  but  17  percent  above  average.     Probably  the  lightest  crop  among  the  important 
Bartlett  producing  areas  is  in  the  Sacramento  River  district.     Some  frost  injury 
occurred  in  Lake  County  after  the  trees  bloomed.    There  is  less  variation  in 
prospects  for  "other  poors" 'because  a  large  part  of  production  comes  from  the  cen- 
tral coast  area  where  conditions  have  been  more  uniform  than  in  other  pear  sections. 

•  In  Washington, -both'  Bartlctts  and  D'Anjous  carry  a  good  set  of  fruit  and 
prospective  production  of  Washington  pears  is  about  15  percent  larger  than  the  1945 
crop. 

•  Prospects  in  Or c gon  point  to  a  Bartlctt  crop  second  only  to. the  record  1945 
production.     In  the  Rogue  River  area,  the  most  important  Bartlett  section,  condi- 
tions arc  spotted,  with  prospective  production  about  one-fourth  less  than  the  very' 
heavy. 1945  crop.    This  reduction  is  partly  offset  by  prospects  for  a. record  crop 

of  Bartlctts  in  the  Hood  River  Valley.    A  near  record  crop  of  fall  and  winter  poars 
is  in  prospect  in  Oregon. 

New  York  pear  trees  bloomed  heavily  but  the  set  was  very  light.  The  crop 
is  indicated  at  about  two- thirds  of  average.  In  Michigan,  late  April  frosts  re- 
duced the  set  from  an  early,  heavy  bloom.  A  crop"  about  13  percont  below  average 
is  now  expected  compered  with  the  near  failure  last  year. 
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JRAPESi  California  grapes  show  prospects  of  a  crop  somewhat  below  that  of  last 
p  year  "but  above  average.    A  lighter  crop  of  raisin  variety  grapes  is  in 

prospect  than  was  produced  last  year  "but  wine  and  table  grape  production  prospects 

appear  about  the  same.  Weather  conditions  during  May  were  favorable}  although  rains 
•during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  necessitated  resulphuring  of  many  vineyards  to 

prevent  mildew  damagee 

In  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio»  prospects  are  favorable  at  present.  The 
crop  escaped  serious  frost  damage  and  development  has  been  average  or  better*.  In 
Michigan,  the  frosts  of  May  12-13  were  heavy  in  Van  Euren  County  and  many  vineyards 
were  severely  damaged.    Howevert  frost  damage  in  Michigan  was  spotted  and  the  more 
favorably  located  vineyards  still  have  prospects  for  large  crops©    Freezes  in  early 
April  sharply  reduced  prospects  in  Missouri,,     In  Arkansas  the  bloom  was  the  earliest 
of  record  and  i^rospects  are  the  best  since  1941. 

PLUMS  AMD  PRUNES;    Present  indications  point  a  crop  of  89,000  tons  of  plums  for 

California.,    This  is  about  one*->fourth  larger  than  the  crop  of 
1945»  near  the  record  1944  production  and  about  29  percent  above  the  10-year 
( 1935-44 Javerage  crop.    Plums  have  made  good  development©    First  shipments  of 
Eeautys  were  made  from  Kern  County  during  the  last  week  in  May.    A  local  hailstorm 
caused  some  spotted  damage  in  Kern  County  on  May  26«    In  the  important  Placer  County 
area,  plums  have  set  well  and  heavy  production  is  expected.    Heavy  thinning  has  been 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  adequate  sizeso    In  Mi_clviganf prospects  are"  much  more 
favorable  than  last  year  but  somewhat  below  average*, 

California  dried  prune  production  is  estimated  at  200c000  tons3  about  12  per- 
cent below  last  year  but  just  slightly  under  the  10-year  ( 1935—44)  average.  Condi- 
tions to  June  1  suggest  a  Northwest  prune  cro-p  about  the  same  size  as  produced  in 
1945.    Prospects  are  less  favorable  than  last  year  in  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon  but 
somewhat  more  favorable  in  western  Oregon-,     In  western  Washington  late  spring  rains 
and  low  temperatures  reduced  the  prospects  considerably.     In  eastern  Washington  the 
outlook  for  the  Italian  prune  crop  is  quite  promising.    Prospects  are  now  favorable 
in  the  Wasco  County  area,  but  are  still  uncertain  in  the  late  area  of  Union  County. 

CITRUS:    The  1945-46  orange  crop  is  estimated  at -99. 7  million  boxes  —  47.2  million 
¥  boxes  of  early  and  midseason  varieties  and  52.5  million  boxes  of  Valencias. 

The  1944-45  total  was  109,2  million  boxes,  including  47.3  million  boxes  of  early 
and  midseason  oranges  and  61.9  million  boxes  of  Valcnciaso     Early  and  midseason 
varieties  are  always  harvested  by  June  19    California  Valencias  are  picked  mostly 
in  the  summer  and  fall,  but  in  the  other  States  Valencias  are  usually  about  all  har- 
vested by  June  1»    This  years  however*  Florida  still  had  about  2o5  million  boxes  of 
late  bloom  Valencias  available  for  harvest  during  June.    The  crop  of  California 
Valencias  this  season  is  estimated  at  26.1  million  boxes,  compared  with  38.4  million 
in  1944-45.    About  3a9  million  boxes  of  California  Valencias  were  picked  to  June  1 
this  year  and  4.5  million  to  June  1  last  yeary    Small  quantities  of  Texas  and  Ari- 
zona oranges  will  move  during  June.    Oranges  processed  in  all  States  this  season 
will  probably  total  about  26  million  boxes,  compared  with  24.1  million  in  1944-45. 

Total  production  of  grapefruit  in  the  1945-46  season  is  estimated  at  63«4 
million  boxes»  compared  with  52.2  million  in  1944-450    In  Florida  about  2.0  million 
boxes  of  grapefruit  remained  for  harvest  on  June  1»  whereas  last  year  the  crop  had 
all  moved  by  that  date.    California  has  2.2  million  boxes  of  scunner  grapefruit  this 
year,  compared  with  203  million  boxes  last  year*    Practically  all  of  this  crop  is 
usually  harvested  after  the  first  of  June.    Small  quantities  of  Texas  and  Arizona 
grapefruit  were  yet  to  be  harvested  on  June  1©    Grapefruit  processed  in  all  States 
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probably  will  total  4436  million  "boxes  for  this  season,  which  is  about  -70 -percent 
of  production,,     In  the.  1944-45  season  26,8  million  "boxes  Or  51  percent  of  the  crop, 
were  processed,  \  .  ..  •„-..■.  • 

The  Elori da  tangerine  season  was  unusually  extended  this  year  "but  finally 
came  to  an  end  about  the  middle  of  May,    Production  amounted  to  4.4  million  "boxes, 
compared  \d.th  4,0  million  in  1944-45,    More  than  a  half  million  "boxes  wore- processed 
this  season  comp? ve&  with  only  limited  quantities  in  earlier  years, 

California  lemons  are  estimated  at  13,4  million  "boxes  —  7  percent  above  the 
1944-45  crop  of  12,6  million  boxes.    About  8*0  million  boxes  were  utilized  to  June  1 
this  year  compared  with  about  6,5  million  boxes  to  June  1  last  year, 

Elorida.  weather  and  other  growing  conditions  wero  almost  ideal  for  citras 
during  May,    Hew  crop  prospects  are  excellent  at  present*    Conditions  in  Texa.s  have 
been  favorable  except  for  a.  hail  storm  early  in  May  in  the  western  end  of  the  Val- 
ley which  caused  some  loss  of  fruit.    Rainfall  has  been  fairly  abundant  and  irriga- 
tion water  is  plentiful,.,     Trees  are  in  good  condition  and  fruit  is  sizing  well, 
California  and 'Arizona  citrus  groves  are  in  good  condition  and  prospects  are  favor- 
able for  the  1946-47.  crops s> 

CHERRIES;    The  total  cherry  crop  of  all  varieties  in  the  12  commercial  States  is 
estimated  at  180,190  tons  .compared  with  production  in  1945  of  148,190 
tons  and  the  10-year  (1935-44-)  average  of  159,597  tons,    'Sweet  varieties  ore  placed 
at  949000tons  compared  with  the  record  last  year  of  101t790  tons  and  the  1938-44 
average  of  80,971  tons,    Indicated  production  of  sour  cherries  is  86,190  tons  — 
nearly  double  the  light       1945  crop  of  46:3400  tons  and  only  slightly  below  the 
1938-44  average  of  87s486  tons.     In  all  commercial  cherry  Statesj  except  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  the  3  Pacific  Coast  States*  spring  frosts  and  freezes  caused  severe 
damage  to  cherries* 

Sweet  Cherries  %  Hew  York  sweet  cherries  suffered  spotted  frost  damage.  Set  and 
development  are  irregular,  Prospects  are  fair  for  Windsors  but 
poor  for  Hapoleons  and  Schmidts.  Prospects  in  Pennsylvania  are  poor  because  of  . 
frosts  while  trees  were  in  full -bloom,  •  In  Ohio. ' frost ' damage  was  very  heavy,  ex- 
pecially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  The  Michigan  sweet  cherry  crop  was 
damaged  by  spring  frosts;  however,  production  is  indicated  at -almost  6  times  the 
short  1945  crop  and  89  percent,  of  .average.  • 

In  the  Montana  sweet  cherry  section  around  Elathead  "Lake,  -prosjjects  are 
spotted  because  of  .variable  .June  freeze  .  damage,.    Quality  is' expected  td-  be  poor,, 
In  Idaho  good  crops  . are  anticipated  in  both  .  the  Lewiston  and  Emmet t  Valley  areas. 
In  the  Emmett  Valley  some  early;  trees  have  been  picked  and  active  shipping  is  ex- 
pected about  June  150     Colorado,  will  have  a  yery  short  crop  because  of  May  frost 
damage.     In"  Utah,  frost  caused  severe,  damage  except  in  Box-  Elder  and  Wp.shington 
Counties,    Prospects  in  Washington  are  .well  above  average  despite  frost  damage  «/hich 
was  heaviest  in  "the  lower.  Yakima,  VaUey.In  the  earliest  sections  of  the  central  irrigated 
district* ' early  varieties  have  started  to  ripen»    In  Oregon,  the  unusually  heavy 
set  in  the  western,  area  more  than  offset:  lower  prospects  elsewhere  and  a  record  crop 
is  now  estimated,     California  production  is  estimated  at -30 ,400  tons  compared  with 
38,000  tons  in'1945  and  25,000  tons  the  1938-44  average0     Harvest  is  at  a  peak  with 
only  slight  rain  damage  so.  far. 

Sour  Cherries  !    In  Hew  York,  prospects  for  the  minor  Morello  variety  are  fairly 

good  but  Montmorency  and  other  varieties  are  light.     The  Erie  Belt 
in  Pennsylvania  was  struck  hard  by  frosts  and  a  very  short  sour  cherry  crop  is  ex- 
pected.    In  Adams  County^mortality  of  trees  from  the  1945  leaf-spot  damage  is  ex- 
pected to  be  extremely  heavy.    The  Ohio  sour  cherry  crop  is  extremely  spotted.  Cherries 
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were  ripening  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  by  Juno  1,    Harvest 'in  the  Sandusky 
County  area  in  the  north  is  expected  to  begin  tho  last  v;oek  of  Juno.  Michigan 
prospects  vary  from  good  in  the  north  to  poor  in  tho  south,  where  frost  injury  was 
heavy*    A  crop  almost  threq  times  as  largo  as  last  year  and  considerably  above 
avorago  is  in  prospect.    Marketing  of  early  Richmond  cherries  is  oxpected  to  start 
tho  last  week  in  Juno.    Wisconsin  prospocts  aro  oxcollont,      A  crop  about  tvdeo  as. 
largo^  as  last  yoar  and  half  again  as  largo  as  avorago  is  now  estimated, 

Tho  Montana  orop,  all  of  which  is  grown  in  Ravalli  County,  was  almost  ruinpd 
by  unseasonably  low  tcmporatures  early  in  Juno.    Sour  cherries  in  Larimor  County, 
Colorado,  whore  most  of  the-    troos  aro  located,  woro  sovoroly  damaged  by  a  froozo 
on  May  10,    Estimated  production  is  still  about  a  fourth  above  last  yoar  but  loss 
than  two-thirdc  of  avorago,    Washington  prospects  for  sour  chorrios  aro  not  as 
favorable  as  for  swoots.    ProcTuction'  is  forecast  at  about  a  tenth  less  than  1945 
and  a  fourth  less  than  average.    Oregon  expects  a  record  sour-cherry  crop*  The 
Dalles  is  the  only  important  area"  with  poorer  prospect  than  last  yoar<> 

ALMONDS ,  FILBERTS  AND  WALNUTS :    California  walnut  production,  based' on  June  1  con- 
dition, is  estimated  at  62,000  tons,' the  same 'as 
the  1945  production.    Tho  10-yoar  (1935-44)  avorage  production  is  55,420  tons, 
Whilb  it  is  too  early  to  arrive  at  oxact  production  prospects  for  the  later  vario- 
tios,  a  rolativoly  largo  total  crop  is  in.dioatddf    In  Oregon  the  season  is  again 
fairly  lato,    Tho  California  almond  crop  is  indicated  as  very  largo.    Tho  condition 
of  83  percent  compares  vdth  66  percent  last  year  and  54  porccnt  for  tho  10-ydar 
avorago,    Tho  acroago  in  boar  lug  will  bo  about  3  porccnt  largor  than  in  1945. 
Prospects  to  date  look  good  for  the  filbert  crop  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

FIGS  AND  OLIVES;    California  fig  orchards  have  mado  good  dovolopmont    to  date  and 

if  summer  conditions  oontinuo  favorablo,  a  good  crop  should  bo 
produced.    Fig  orchards  aro  in  oxcollont  condition,  and  fruit  sets  soon  to  bo 
mostly  satisfactory.    California  olivos  producod  a  heavy  blossonu    At  this  date, 
however,  shodding  has  not  advancod  far'  enough  to  forecast  ultimate  production. 

APRICOTS :    California  apricot  production  is  estimated  at  293,000  tons,  compared 
vdth  the  small  1945  crop  of  159,000  tons,  and  tho  10-yoar  avorago  of 
216,200  tons.    Growing  conditions  during  May  woro  gonorally  favorablo  for  tho' 
dovolopmont  of  apricots,    Tho  first  shipmonts  to  fresh  market  moved  on  May  27. 

In  Washington,  prospective  production  is  placod  at  26,600  tons  —  the 
largest  of  record,  compared  with  23,700  tons  last  season,  and  tho  10-yoar  avorago 
of  14,990  tone.    Thinning  of  apricot*  was  practically  completed  by  Juno  1,  Sup- 
plios  of  irrigation  water  aro  adoquato  for  dovolopmont  of  the  crop.  Hoavio-"t 
production  will  be  of  tho  Moorpark  variety  vdth  T iltons ,  Blondhcims' and  Royals 
following  in  that  order.    Estimated  apricot  product!  aa  in  Utah  is  4,800  tons,  com- 
pared vdth  10,900  tons  in  1945  and  the  average  of  4,345  tons.    Lev/  tomporaturos 
on  May  1  roducod  prospects  materially,  part icuL .rly  in  Utah  and  Salt  Lr.ko  oountiosj 
Harvost  is  expected  to  start  ab  rat  mid-Juno  in  Washington  county. 

PECANS  :    Pocan  prospoct*  continue  gonorally  favorable.    Damago  f rom  vdntor  and 

spring  freozes  was  nogligiblo  and  troos  arc  in  good  condition.  In 
North  Carolina,  most  trees  had  a  good  not  and  a  fair  tj  good    crop  is  in  prospect. 
No  winter  damage  has  been  reported.    Alabama  prospects  aro  good  at  thi«  time, 
Tho  1946  bloom  waR  good  and  trees  arc  in  very  healthy  condition,    Unloss  the  sum- 
mer drop  turns  out  to  be  heavy,  production  will  bo  above  avorago.    In  Arkansas, 
the  bloom  was  the  earliest  in  yoars.    In  Texas,  prospects  continue  favorablo,  but 
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there  -were  some  reports  of  increasing  insect '  info  station.    In  Ixniisiana,  the 
winter  was  mild  and  there  vraro  no  late  freezes.    Prospects  aro'  favorablo  in  tho 
Shrove port  aroa  whore  tho  1945  crop  was  very  light, 

CRANBERRIES t    In  Massachusetts,  low  temperatures  on  Hay,  3  and  4  roducod  prospects 
somowhat  on  dry  bogs,  but  in  general  an  average  crop  is  indicated » 
Rainfall  during  Kay  was  abovo  normal  and  water  6upplios  are  now  amplo  for  flood- 
ing.   Prospects  in  othor  cranberry  States  woro  favorable  on  Juno  1. 

EARLY  POTATOES:     Juno  1  condition  of  parly  potatoes  in  tho  oarly  and  intor-odiate 

potato  State s  is  reported  at  a  record  high  of  8G  pbroor-t*  ..  This 
condition  comparos  with  80  porcent  re port od  a  yoar  ago  and  the  Juno  1  avorago  of 
75'porcont#    Reported    condition  for  Louisiana  and  for  Alabama,  is  bo  low  tho 
Juno  1,  1945  condition*.    Only  in  Louisiana  is-  tho  condition  bo  low  average  0 

Harvest  .of  commercial  Oarly-spring  potatoes,  which  aro  grown  in  Florida  and 
tho  Lower  Vftlloy  „pf  Toxas,  was  dboufc  complete  on  June  1,  with  yiolds  slightly  lowor 
than  in-dicatod  May  1,  ■ .Movement  of  tiro  oomrcoroial  I'.t  .: -spring  crop  is  activo  and 
tho  record  largo ■ crop  indicated  on  May  1  is  being  realized.    During  tho' past 
month  oxedssivo  rains  damaged  tho  crop  in  Louisiana,.  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  but  tho 
acreages'  in  California,  south  Georgia  and  Arkansas  pramiso  higher  yiolds  than  in- 
catcd  a  month  ago, 

Harvost  of  Korn  county,  California,  crop  is  w.ll  advanced  and  fiolds  har- 
vostod  to  date  indicate  a  record  high  yiold  of  oarly  potatoes.    In  Louisiana,  wot 
woathor  tho  last  throe  wooks  of  May  sharply  roducod  the  crop*    Fiolds  havo  boon 
too  wot  to  dig  and  many  potatoes  rotted  in  tho    field*    Harvest  of  tho  Toxas  late 
spring  crop  is  cxpocted  to  be  complotdd  shortly  after  the  middlo  of  ■  Juno  or  about 
two  wodks  oarlior  than  usual*    The  commercial  acroage  in  .Arkansas  is  being  har- 
vosted,  with  oxcollont  yiolds  reported*.   Froquont  rains  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
during  May  dolayod  harvest  of  the  commorcial  crop-*    In  south  Georgia,  South 
Carolina  and  North  Carolina,  tho  commorcial  acreages  are  producing 'the  oxcollont 
yields  indicated  a  month  earlier*    Most  of  the  commercial  crop  in  south  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  had  been  harvested  by  Juno  1*    Peak  movement  of  the  North 
Carolina  crop  is  expoetod  about  mid- Juno*    In  Tonne ssoo,  harvest  of  the  comnorci'-l 
crop  was  in  progross  Juno  1* 

June  1  condition  indicates  a  commorcial  crop  for  summor  haryost  slightly 
highor  than  the  crop  producod  in  19  45,    Harvost  of  tho  Virginia  crop  is  in  pro- 
gross  and  prospocts  point  to  good  yiolds  both  in  the  Norfolk  district  and  on  tho 
Eastern  Shoro*    Condition  of  tho  early  crop  in  Maryland' and  Delaware  is  unusually 
good*    In  Kontucky,  potatoos  aro  in  oxcollont  condition,  but  a  continuation  of  tho 
wot  weather  that  provailod  during  May  could  oauso,  tubers  to  rot  in  fiolds,  Har- 
vost of "tho  commorcial  crop  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  is  expected  to  begin  about 
Juno  17*-    Yiold  prospocts  are  unusually  favorablo  in  both  Statos  and  no  ncroago 
has  boon  drownod  out,    In  tho  Toxas  Panhandlo,  current  prospects  indioato  yiolds 
slightly  'lowor  than  those  producod  in  1945,    In  this  State,  tho  crop  is  oarlior 
than  usual,  with  harvost  expoetod  to  start  in  tho  Lubbock  aroa  about  Juno  15,  in 
tho  Plainviow  aroa  Juno  20,  and  tho  Horoford  aroa  tho  latter  part  '  of .  the.  month. 
In  north  Goorgia,  stands  of  commercial  oarly  potatoes  aro  irrogular  and  excossivo 
rains  havo  roducod  yield  prospects.    In  Nov;  Jorscy,  growing  conditions.. to  date 
havo  boon  favorablo  and  a  por  acre  yiold  oqual  to  that  of  1945  is  in  prospect, 
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TAME  HAY:    Considering  the  prospective  acreage  as  reported  in  March  and  the  June  1 

condition,  this  year's  crop  of  tame  hay  may  he  about  85  million  tonsa 
If  11  million  tons  of  wild  hay  are  put  up,  the  total  1946  hay  crop  would  bo  96 
million  tons.    Only  two  hay  crops  in  the  past  3ix  years  were  smaller  than  this.. 
The  1941-45  average  was  100  million  tons*    However,  the  relatively  small  crop. in 
prospect  will  be  offsot  by  a  rocord  carryover  of  more  than  16%  million  tons  of 
old  hay  on  farms  on  May  1,  so  that  the  total  supply  appoars  to  ho  sufficient  in 
rolation  to  numbers  of  livostock. 

Condition  of  tamo  hoy  on  Juno  1  was  reportod  as  84  percent  and  wild  hay, 
78  pcrcont*    These  arc  1  and  3  points,  respectively,  below  a  year  ago0    The  Juno  1 
condition  of  both  tamo  and  wild  hay  was  reported  average  or  above  in  the  eastern 
States  and  in  most  of  tho  central  States  between  the  Great- Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,,    In  most  of  tho  Atl-urtic  States,  from  New  England  to  Georgia,  good  hay 
crops  are  expocted  or  are  already  harvested*    But  in  a  broad  area  from  western 
Pennsylvania  to  oast  Toxas,  including  tho  Appalachians,  Ozarks  and  tho  Ohio 
drainage  aroa,  rains  have  made  harvesting  difficult*     In  somo  places ,  many  clover 
fields  have  been  damaged  by  anthracnooe* 

In  tho  northern  States  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
weather  has  generally  been  too  cold  and  dry  for  maximum  hay  yields*    The  condi- 
tion of  both  tame  and  wild  hay  on  June  1  was  below  average  in  many  of  these  states* 
In  addition  to  slow  growth,  late  freezes  damaged  alfalfa  in  much  of  the  region 
from  Minnesota  to  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  including  Nebraska  and  Wyomingo    In  some 
of  this  area  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  practically  a  failure*    In  the 
Southwest  and  in  California,  alfalfa  is  reported  as  generally  in  good  condition* 
Some  small  grain  acreage  has  boon  salvaged  as  hay  in  California* 

PASTURES:    On  Juno  1  tho  condition  of  farm  past uros  was  the  third  best  for  tho 

date  since  1929B    Abundant  green  feed  was  generally  available  for 
livestock,  except  in  sections,  of  tho  Great  Plains  and  Southwest*     Condition',  of 
pastures  for  the  country  as  a  whole  averaged  85  percent  of  normal,  1  point 
better  than  in  either-  1943  or  1945,  although  somewhat  below  that  in.  1944  or  1942s 
In  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  except  for  a  section  around  the  western  Great 
Lakes,  pastures  were  in  good  to  excellent  condition  and  the  abundant  moisture 
supplied  by  May  rains  gave  excellent  prospects  for  early  summer  grazing*    In  tho 
western  half  of  tho  country,  pasture  and  range  conditions  were  rather  spotted, 
with  areas  of  poor  conditions  along  the  northern  odge  of  the  Great  Plains  and 
of  severe  drought  in  a  Southwestern  area  centering  on  the  Texas  -  New  Mexico 
bordor  and  including  extensive  areas  of  very  poor  pastures  and  ranges  from  central 
Kansas  through  Arizona* 

In  the  Northeastern  States  pastures  improved  remarkably  during  May  as  the 
result  of  good  rains  and  the  coming  of  warmer  weather*    In  the  western  Great  Lakes 
States,  growth  of  green  food- was  delayed  during  early  May  by  lack  of  moisture, 
but  rains  late  in  the  month  speeded  growth  and  improved  prospects  for  Juna 
pasturage*     However,  moisture  supplies  were  still  somewhat  short  in  Wisconsin 
and  parts  of  Minnesota.    Late  May  or  early  June  rains  were  likewise  helpful  in 
North  Dakota  and  parts  of  Montana,  in  the  dry  areas  of  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest*    On  tho  other  hand,  at  the  ond  of  the  first 
v/cek  of  Juno  there  had  been  no  relief  for  the  cxtreao  drought  area  centering  in 
eastern  and  southern  New  Moxi  co  and  tho  High  Plains,  Wostorn  Plateau  ond  Trans 
Pecos  areas  of  Texas*    Juno  1  pasture  condition  in  Now  Mexico  was  the  lowest  for 
the  date  since  1934*    In  Arizona,  ranges  and  dryland  pastures  were  extremely 
ahort  as  the  result  of  continuing  dry  weather.     Irrigated  pastures  were  still  in 
good  shape,  though  water  reserves  were  diminishing. 
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Although  the  general  pattern  of  pasture  condition  over  the  United  States 
was  not  greatly  different  from  a  year  earlier  (see  pasture  map  on  Page  4)  some 
differences  may  he  noted.    Supplies  of  gr;;on  feed  jn  pastures  of  the  Southeastern 
and  Gulf  Coast  States  wero  appreciably  greater  than  last  year*  .  The  contrast 
was  exceptionally  marked  in  Floridaj  which  a  year  ago  had  suffered  severely  from 
dry  weather.    The  drought  situation  in  the  Southwest  and  the  poor  pastures  and 
ranges  in  the  extreme  Northern  Plains  this  yoar  were  quite  similar  to  the 
situation  a  year  earlier,  but  in  southwe stern  Kansas  and  western  Oklahoma  pasture 
and  range  conditions  this  year  were  noticeably  poorer  than  at  the  beginning 
of  June  1945. 

MILK  PRODUCTION!    Milk  production  on  farms  in  May  totalled  12,3  billion  pounds, 

only  one  percent  below  the  record  high  for  May  established  last 
year*    Milk  production  per  cow  considerably  exceeded  that  in  any  previous  May 
but  did  not  quite  offset  tho  decline  in  milk  cow  numbers  from  last  year.  Milk 
production  ±n  each  month  of  1946  to  date  has  fallen  moderately  below  that  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1945,  because  of  tho.  reduced  milk  cow  numbers.  However, 
production  in  May  came  closer  to  equalling  tho  production  a  yoar  oarlicr  than  has 
any  previous  month.    Milk  production  this  May  was  10  percent  abovo  the  1935-44 
average  for  the  month.    Favorable  spring  weather,  early  feed  from  pastures  and 
generous  feeding  of  grain  and  concentrate  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  largely 
responsible  for  tho  relatively  high  milk  production  attainodo 

Milk  production  per  cow  on  June  1  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  was 
19.20  pounds,  the  highest  on  record  and  su-bstontially  above  the  previous  high  of 
18.64  pounds  reported  in  1945.    However,  the  production  per  cow  on  June  1  was 
only  10  percent  above  that  on  May  1,  compared  to  the  average  seasonal  increaso  of 
15  percent  for  this  period.    Only  the  North  Atlantic  region  showed  a  greater  than 
average  seasonal  increase  from  May  1  in  milk  production  per  cow.     .At  the  same 
time,  the  North  Atlantic  Stater,  were  the  only  region  which  failed  to  execod  last 
year's  June  1  production  per  cow.    Thirteen  States,  including  such  leading  dairy 
States  as  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri,  had 
the  largest  milk  production  per  cow  on  record  for  the  date. 

r 

Of  the  milk  cows  kept  by  crop  correspondents,  75>3  percent  were  reported 
milked  on  Juno  1.    Although  this  percentage  was  lower  than  provailed  during  tho 
period  1937-43,  it  was  about  average  for  this  date0    The  June  1,  1946  average 
was  up  3.4  percentage  points  over  May  1,  this  gain  being  about  one  point  less 
than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  for  June  1  over  May  1.    The  average  was  one  point 
higher  than  on  June  1  a  year  ago.    In  tho  East  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic 
States,  tho  percentage  of  milk  cows  being  milked  on  Juno  1  was  slightly  above 
average  for  this  date,  but  below  average  in  the  other  regions. 

Of  the  18  States  for  which  monthly  milk  production  estimates  aro  available, 
only  Kansas,  Montana,  and  Oregon  failed  to  equal  or  oxceed  their  1935-44  average 
May  production.    Production  in  six  States  -  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  -  exceeded  that  of  May  a  year  ago«  In 
Wisconsin,  the  Nation's  loading  dairy  State,  lo8  billion  pounds  of  milk  were 
produced  on  farms  during  May,  nearly  15  pcrcont  of  tho  entire  United  States 
production,  and  the  groatost  monthly  production  ever  achieved  in  any  StatCo 
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Estimated  Monthly  Milk  Production  on 

Earms,  Selected  States  l/ 

:  May 
Stance:  average 
: 1935-44 

•  • 

|  May  | 
!  1945 

•  • 

April  \ 
1946 

May 
1946 

j  State 

:  May  : 
: average; 
:  1935-44! 

May  \ 
1945 

April 
1946 

• 

]  May 
1 1946 

lUH  1    M  ATI 
nl  X  -L  1U  11 

t"\  o  n  t\  H  c* 
p  U  UJ  1U.S 

Million  pounds 

N.J.  90 

102 

88 

99 

:  Va, 

139 

172 

143 

173 

AAQ 

;  N»CC. 

121 

144 

134 

145 

Ind.  322 

376 

302 

370 

:  Okla, 

283 

301 

246 

296 

111.  536 

617 

489 

600 

1  Mont, 

74 

75 

58 

Michc  490 

593 

499 

596 

Idaho 

127 

143 

116 

140 

Wis.    1,431  1 

,741 

1,484 

1,808  : 

Utah 

57 

74 

65 

73 

Iowa  712 

749 

598 

764  : 

Wash, 

222 

243 

199 

239 

Mo.  374 

471 

398 

468  : 

Oreg, 

159 

163 

128 

156 

N.Dak,  230 

227 

176 

230  : 

Other 

Kans.  341 

333 

277 

324  : 

Stat^  4, 975 

5,385 

4,691 

5^235 

"UTS.  ~ 

'11,149 

"12,448 

10,540 

12,301 

l/  Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available, 

GRAIN  AND  CONCENTRATES  EED  TO  MILK  COWS :    Milk  cows  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspond- 
ents on  June  1,  although  still  receiving 
generous  grain  and  concentrate  rationse  were  feeling  the  effects  of  tight  feed 
supplieso    Their  daily  ration  of  these  feeds  was  3„6  pounds  per  head,  significantly 
"below  last  year^  June  2.  average  of  401  pounds.-    Also,  the  seasonal  decline  from  the 
5.5  pounds  per  cow  fed  on  April  1  this  year  is  half  a  pound  greater  than  that  which 
occurred  during  this  two-month  period  last  year. 

After  several  months  of  gradual  rise,  costs  of  concentrates  fed  to  milk  cows 
jumped  sharply  in  May  when  price  ceilings  were  raised  on  grain's  and  millfeeds. 
In  May,  the  value  per  100  pounds  of  concentrate  rations  fed  to  milk  cows  in  areas 
selling  whole  milk  was  estimated  at  $3.10  per  100  pounds,  44  cents  higher  than  for 
the  same  month  last  yoar„     In  areas  selling  buttcrfat,  the  May  concentrate  ration 
•  value  was  $2,73,  up  42  cents  por  100  pounds  from  a  year  earlier.     The  value  in  both 
milk  selling  areas  and  butterfat  selling  areas  averaged  23,  ocaats  higher    than  in 
April  19-16,    The  May  milk-feed  price  ratio  was  lower  than  in  the  past  three  years, 
but  still  6  percent  above  the  1925-44  average.    The  May  butterfat-f cod  price  ratio 
was  lower  than  in  1941,  1943  and  1945,  but  was  higher  than  in  other  years  since 
1936  and  was  6  percent  above  the  1925-44  average.    As  the  increased  ceiling  prices 
on  feeds  effective  on  May  11  were  not  fully  reflected  in  mid-May  reports,  further 
increases  in  concentrate  ration  costs  are  anticipated.    However,  increases  in 
ceiling  prices  of  dairy  products  in  early  June  will  help  to  maintain  present  dairy 
product-feed  price  relationships. 

The  sharpest  drop  in  rate  of  grain  and  concentrate  feeding  on  June  1  compared 
with  a  year  ago  occurred  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.     In  this  area  crop 
correspondents  fed  their  milk  cows  a  full  pound  per  day  less  than  on  Juno  1  last 
year.    All  other  regional  groups  of  States  also  fell  below  last  year  in  the  rate 
of  concentrate  feeding,  but  in  lesser  degree,    Concentrate  feeding  in  all  groups 
of  States  was  equal  to  or  above  the-  Juno  1  levels  of  1944,  except  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States,    The  sharpest  seasonal  drop  in  rate  of  feeding  from  April  1  to 
June  1  this  year  was  2.5  pounds  in  the  west  north  central  States,    The  decrease 
in  other  regions  ranged  from  1  to  2  pounds,  being  smallest  in  the  Western  States. 
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POULTRY  MP- EGG  PRODUCTION;     The  Nation's  farm  flocks  laid"  6,216,000,000'  eggs  in 

May  —  2  percent  less  than  in  May  last  year,  but  19 
percent  above  the  1935-44  average.    Egg  production  was  below  that  in. May  1945  in 
all  parts  of  .the  country  except  the  North  Atlantic,  States,  where:  production  v;us  4 
percent  larger.    Aggregate  egg  production  for  the  first  5  months;  of  this  year  was 
28/801,000, 000  eggs  --  1  percent  above  production  for  this  period,  in  1945:  and  31 
percent  above  the •  10- year  average.  /T 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  during  May  vms  17.7  eggs,  a  record  for 
the  month.     This  rate  compares  with  17.6  in  May  last  year  and  with  the  10- year 
average  of  17.1.    The  rate  of  lay  was  at  record  levels  in  the  North  .Atlantic,  East 
North  Central  and  West  North  Central  .States.    The  May  rate  exceeded  last  year's 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  South  Central  States,  where  it  was  1  percent 
below.    Average  egg  production  per  layer  during  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  was 
74.1  eggs,  compared  with  72.7  last  year  and  the  10- year  average  of  65.9. 

There  were  350,669,000  layers  in  farm  flocks  during  May--  2  percent  less 
than  during  May  last  year  but  15  percent  above  the  10-year  average.    Numbers  of 
layers  were  from  1  to  4  percent  below,  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  ex- 
cept in  the  North  Atlantic  States  where  numbers  were  3  percent  larger.  The 
seasonal  decrease  in  layers  from  May  1  to  June  1  was  about  7.8  percent,  compared 
with  4.9  percent  last  year  and  5.4  percent  for  the  10- year  average.    The  seasonal 
decrease  was  greater  than  last  year  in  all  ports  of  the  country  except  tho  South 
Atlantic  States.    The  heaviest  reduction  in  layers  during  May  was  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Y/cste  n  States  where  tight  feed  Supplies- and  high  food  prices  have 
caused  heavy  culling  and  somo  liquidation.  i 

Farmers  arc  buying  and  hatching  more-  chicks- ■  this  year  than  they  intended  on 
February  1.     On  February  1,  they  intended  to  buy  14  percent  fev:er  chicks.     On  Juno 
1,  however,  thero  were  575,840,000  young  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on  farms- 
7  percent  less  than  a  year  ago,  but  7  percent  above  the  10- year  average  -holdings. 
Hatching  for  flock  replacement  began  earlier  this  year  than  last,  but  due  to  the 
scarcity  and  high  cost  of  feed  hatchings  for  this  purpose  are  about  over,  and  most 
of  tho  hatcher ics.  producing-  chicks  for  flock  replacement  arc  already  closed  for  thcf 
season  or  soon  will  be  closed.    As  a  result,  the  194C  hatching  season  will  be  at 
•  least  a  month  shorter  then  last. year.    The  number  of  chickons  raised  this  year  will 
be  smaller  than  the. 7  percent. doer c a so  indicated  by  June  1  holdings  of  young 
chickens  because. the  hatch  after  June  1  this  year  will  be  much  smaller  than  it  wag 
after  June  1  last  year.  4 

■Young  chicken  holdings  on  June  1  were  less  than  a  year  ago  in  all  rarts  of 
the  country.  Decreases  from  a  year  ago  wore  16  percent  in  the -North  Atlantic,  11 
percent  in  the  East  North.  Central,  6  percent  in  the  South  Central,  5'  percent  in 
the  "Wost  North  Central,  3  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  end  1  percent  in  tho  Y/cst. 
Tho  number  of  young  chickens  on  farms  increased-  117,231,000  birds,  or  26  percent, 
from  May  1  to  June  1  -this  year,  compared  with  an  increase  of  36  percent  last  year 
end  43  percent  for  the  10- year  avcra.gc.  •  • 

...  CHICKS  AND  YOUNG. CHICKENS  ON  FARMS  JUNE  1  - 

(Thousands)  - 

~  ~:~  "ftortlT  ~V^7North~^"^QtfoVW~:_  "South  ~:     S~outh  ~:~  "      ~:T  United"" 

Av.  1935-44  60,738      114,771      157,227      56,601      111,131      39,210  539,678 

1945  68,16-8      131,005      202,466      61,247      118,849      39,206  620,961 

1946  57,062      116,943      191,428      59,619      111,957      38,831  575,840 
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Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs 'in  mid-May  averaged  32.8  cents  per  dozen, 
compared  with  33.7  cents  a  year  ago  and  21.3  cents  for  the  10-yoar  average.  Egg 
*  prioos  increased  1.5  conts  por  do  zon  during  the.  month  onding  May  15,  tho  largost  in- 
crease for  tho  month  sinco  1938.    Egg  markots  wore  firm  at  tho  beginning  of  May  as 
rofloctod  in  pricos  rocoivod  by  farmors  on  May  15,  but  devclopod  a  woakor  undortono 
during  tho  last  half  of  May.    At  tho  oloso  of  tho  month  all  markets  appoarod  somo- 
what  unsettled,    Tho  ivcakor  trond  was  attributed  largely  to  continued  lib  oral  ro- 
coipts,  burdonsomo  floor  stocks,  loss  speculative  domond  and  widosproad  offort  to 
movo  supplios  into  consumer  channols  cvon  at  price  concossionsa 

Farmors  rccoivod  an  average  of  25.3  conts  a  pound  livo  woight  for  chickens 
in  mid-May,  comparod  v.ith  2606  cents  a  yoar  oarlior,  and  17,4  conts,  tho  10-yoar 
avorago.    Pricos  inoroafiod  1.0  coht  during  tho  month  ending  May  15,  tho  largost 
incroasc  for  tho  month  sinco  1919^  whon  it  v;as  tho  scmo,    Poultry  markots  during 
May  wore  steady  to  firm  and  tho  domand  was  modorate0    Rocoipts  stoadily  inoreasod 
during  the  month,  ospccially  rocoipts  of  light  fowl  cullod  from  laying  flocks© 

Turkey'  prices  on  May  15  avoragod  31,2  conts  por  pound  livo  woight,  tho  samo 
as  a  yoar  ago,  tho  highost  price  for  tho  month  in  14  years  of  rocord,  compared  with 
the  10-year  average  of  18,4  cents.    The  prico  increased  1.1  cents  per  pound  during 
the  month  ending  May  15,  compared  with  a  decrease  of  2,4  cents  last  year  and  a 
10-yoar  avorago  docreaso  of  0.5    contso    This  is  the  first  timo  sinco  1933  that 
pricos  have  increased  during  the  month.    Turkey  markots  continued  firm  and  activo 
during  May.    Marketing  of  brcodor  hons  was  practically  completed  on  tho  Pacific 
Coast  and  was  doclining  rapidly  in  othor  aroas«> 

Tho  mid-llay  cost  of  food  for  tho  Unitod  States  farm  poultry  ration  was" 
$3.33  por  100  pounds  —  tho  highost  in  23  yoars  of  record  —  compared  with  $2.87  a 
yoar  ago,  and  $2.06  for  the  10-yor.r  avorago.    The  ration  cost  increased  22  conts 
por  hundred  during  tho  month  partially  reflecting  the  incroaso  in  grain  and  con- 
-»c:ntrato  prico  coilings.    It  has  incroasod  16  porcent  sinco  last  May,  whilo  ogg 
prices  decroasod  3  pcrcont  and  chicken  pricos  docroasod  5  porcent.       Tho  relation- 
ships betweon  the  prices  of  eggs,  chickens  and  turkoys  and  tho  cost  of  feed  on  May 
#15  wore  considerably  loss  favorablo  than  thoy  woro  a  yoar  ago. 
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WINTER  WHEAT 


T         ~  JTcFeage! 
:      Karve  sTecl 
State    %  ~~       *  T 

1935-44. 


FjDP 
.harvest 
'  1946 


7  '   "^l'TeTd'~per~ac"r "c  "    "  T 
F  T  :  Tndi-  :  : 

tAverage  :  :cated  :Average; 

:1935-44:  194lJ  : June  1, :  1935-44: 
:  :  :  1946     :  : 


PFo"d"uc"tron  " 
T  :  Tndi- 

:  cated 
:June  1, 
:  1946 


1945 


Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

N.Y. 

293 

358 

211 

23.6 

26.0 

23.0 

6,  955 

9,308 

4,853 

N.J. 

56 

63 

73 

22.2 

21.0 

23.0 

1,  247 

1,  323 

i;  679 

Pa. 

913 

932 

878 

20,1 

21.5 

21.0 

18,539 

20,038 

18;433 

Ohio 

2,027 

2,  259 

1,  990 

20.6 

27.0 

23.0 

41,375 

60,993 

45^770 

Ind. 

1,  533 

1,  593 

1, 424 

17.4 

22.5 

21.0 

26,663 

35,842 

29^904 

111. 

1,  741 

1,  376 

1,  305 

18.0 

18.5 

17  00  ' 

31, 643 

25,456 

22; 185 

Mich. 

809 

1, 024 

897 

21.3 

27.0 

24.0 

17, 261 

27, 648 

21,528 

Wis. 

40 

32 

36 

18.4 

25.0 

19.5 

734 

800 

.    '  702 

Minn. 

173 

118 

96 

18.7 

23.0 

19.0 

3, 209 

2,714 

1.8-24 

Iovra 

329 

128 

168 

18.7 

21.0 

21.5 

6, 101 

2,  688 

3.;  6 12 

Mo. 

1,  800 

1,  553 

1, 627 

14.6 

14.5 

13  o0 

26  150 

22  518 

21,  151 

S.Dak. 

134 

246 

2€5 

12.1 

16.0 

14.0 

1,  669 

3,  936 

31710 

Nebr  • 

2,942 

3, 662 

3, 969 

15.3 

23.0 

19.0 

44, 620 

84. 226 

75-4H 

Kans  • 

10,683 

13,414 

12 , 448 

13.5 

15.5 

15.0 

144  440 

JL  X      y    X  XW 

207  917 

1861720 

Del. 

71 

67 

68 

19.0 

19.5 

20,5 

1,  331 

1,  306 

1;394 

Md. 

384 

371 

342 

19,7 

18.5 

20.0 

7,592 

6,864 

6',  840 

Va. 

552 

512 

485 

15.0 

16.0 

17  ,0 

8, 237 

8, 192 

81211 

W.Va. 

122 

101 

86 

15.2 

17.5 

17.5 

1,  849 

1,768 

1'  505 

N.C. 

489 

444 

—  —  X 

399 

13.3 

14.  0 

16.0 

6,477 

6,  216 

6,384 

S.C. 

217 

224 

192 

11. 1 

13o0 

13  .5 

2  457 

2  912 

2 ,592 

Ga. 

192 

201 

w  w  J. 

170 

10.3 

13.  0 

12.5 

1  977 

2  613 

2;  125 

416 

39-1 

354 

14.8 

13  .5 

15,5 

6,  242 

5,278 

5-,487 

Teim. 

419 

426 

356 

12.5 

12.5 

13.0 

5,137 

5,325 

4,628 

Ala. 

Q 

o 

y  9 

lb 

1  A 

11.8 

15.0 

14.0 

lUi 

9  /  O 

±yo 

.J.Ii  s  s . 

18 

15 

t  /?£  n 

X/  CO  »\J 

1/  240 

378 

300 

Ark. 

54 

42 

33 

10.2 

10.5 

11.5 

527 

441 

'  380 

Okla. 

4, 167 

5,584 

5,625 

12.6 

12.7 

13  .-0 

53,306 

70,917 

73,125 

Tex. 

3,031 

4,  642 

4,196 

11.1 

9.0 

10  30 

34,863 

41, 778 

41,960 

Mont. 

989 

1,371 

1,598 

17.9 

22.0 

17.5 

19,039 

30, 162 

27',  965 

Idaho 

617 

679 

720 

24.3 

29.0 

25.0 

14,998 

19,691 

•  13;-000 

Wyo. 

102 

153 

18-2 

14.4 

20.0 

20  ;o 

1,615 

3,060 

3;  640 

Colo. 

858 

1, 28-9 

1,566 

15.7 

24.8 

20,0 

14, 416 

31,967 

■31',  320 

K.Mex. 

209 

226 

205 

10.9 

9.0 

7.0 

2,546 

2,034 

1,435 

Ariz. 

35 

24 

27 

22.1 

21.0 

20o-0 

781 

504 

-540 

Utah 

181 

208 

226 

19.4 

22.5 

20  ,r 

3,560 

4,  680 

4,520 

Nev. 

4 

4 

4 

28.2 

25.0 

28.0 

113 

100 

'  "112; 

Wash. 

1,158 

1,639 

2,194 

2609 

27.0 

2900 

31,794 

44,253 

63; 626 

Greg. 

615 

725 

781 

23,3 

23.0 

24.5 

14,378 

16,675 

19,134 

Calif. 

740 

563 

649 

18.3 

18.5 

18.0 

13,606 

10,416 

11,682 

U.S. 

39,113 

46,678 

45,872 

15,9 

17.6 

16.9 

618,019 

823,177 

77  4,588 

2/  Short-time  average, 
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RYE 


; Acreage;         Yield  J>e£  aC£e_  :  _        ;  Froducti£n__        Stocks__on  farms  June__l 

for   ':7  T  :~~In&7  i'T        7-'         l  Ind3  I.  %  ' 

1945  ^1,,  '^  1945  SJvne  19*6    :  1946 

:  1946  i19'35-44,  ,     1946  ,19.55-4-,  . 


State  •harvest'*vel'afie' 

1,000 
acres 


K.  Ye 

N.  J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich, 

Wis. 

Minn, 

Iowa 

Mo, 

N.Dak. 

S.  Dak, 

Nebr. 

Kahs. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va.- 

W.Va. 
N.C. 

So  0, 

Ga. 

Ky. 

Tenn„ 

Okla, 

Tex, 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo, 

Coloo 

N.Mex. 

Utah 

Wash, 

Oreg, 

Gal  if. 


11 
15 

30 
23 
72 
40 
51 
77 
111 
12 
45 
242 
240 
252 
73 
14 
19 
31 
'3 
25 
20 
12 
36 
30 
80 
18 
22 
-6 
13 
65 
7 
14 
13 
45 
11 


17.4 
17.0 
14.6 
16c  1 
12,  8 
12,6 
13,0 
11.7 
14.0 
15,4 
11.7 
11,5 
12.1 
11,1 
10.8 
13.3 
13.8 
12.2 
11.8 
9.0' 
8.6' 
7.2 
11.8 
9.2 
8.6 
10.7 
11.7 
14.0' 
8.2 
9o0 
10.6' 
9.7 
11.7' 
13.8- 
12.6 


Bushel s 

18.5 
16.0 
15.5 
13.0 
12.5 
12.5 
15.0 
13.0 
16*5 
14.5 
11.0 
15.5 
15,5 
13.0 
10.5 
13.5 
13,  5 
,  14.0 
13.5 
10o0 
8.5 
8.3 
12.5 
9.0 
9*5 
9.0 
11.0 
13.0 
8.5 
12.0 
8.0 
11.0 
12,5 
14.0 
13.0 


1,000  bushels 


1,000  bushels 


18.0 

17  ;o 
is  ;o 
17  ;o 

12;  5 

12  ;q 

14*0 
11.0 

14  ;o 

15,5 

is;o 

12  ;5 

10.0' 
11.0 
10.? 

15  ;o 
ic;o 
14  ;o 

13  ;o 
11.0 
9;o 

9.0 

13  ;o 
10  ;o 
8.0 
9.0 
9.0 
12  ;o 
s;o 

10.0 

10  ;o 
10.0 

15.0 
15.5 
13.0 


351 
289 
940 
1,075 
1,642 
1,008 
1,362 
2,504 
5,102 
1,147 
550 
8,467 
7V194 
4,169 
888 
128 
242 
525 
76 
446 
169 
151 
226 
365 
827 
162 
473 
97 
172 
617 
81 
46 
249 
498 
116 


259 
192 
713 
558 
1,112 
588 
900 
1,261 
1,815 
174 
660 
2,418 
4,495 
4,472 
738 
216 
270 
462 
54 
310 
212 
136 
550 
324 
1,064 
.  243 
297 
91 
51 
780 
32 
77 
188 
462 
'  130 


198 
255 
450 
'391 
900 
480 
714 
'847 
1,554 
136 
'540 
3,025 
2;  400 
2,772 
766 
210 
285 
434 
39 
275 
180 
108 
468 
300 
640 
162 
193 
72 
104 
650 
70 
140 
195. 
603 
143 


64 
25 
205 
127 
244 
137 
335 
871 
19590 
271 
45 
2,970 
2,549 
1,030 
115 
7 
22 
52 
12 
37 
6 
8 
6 
10 
53 
8 

180 
19 
51 
117 
7 
2 
31 
84 
3 


32 
29 
96 
36 
81 
43 
190 
280 
208 
20 
33 
461 
902 
861 
99 
9 
10 
70 
5 
32 
11 
8 
12 
16 
152 
4 
87 
9 
16 
105 
9 
16 
17 
86 
1 


13 
'  15 
107 
■VA 

G7 

50 
180 
252 
'  36 

35 

59 
169 

90 
157 

79 
9 

■  14 
60 
7 
31 
11 
7 
50 
16 
21 
2 
45 
9 
5 
20 
3 
2 
9 
60 
1 


U.  S.      1,778      12.2       13.3         11.7  42,356  26,354    20,759    11,292      4,046  1,763 
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ALL  SPRING  WHEAT 

OATS 

i 

• 
• 

Production 

• 

"Production 

> 

State  : 

■ 

Average 
_19_3&-44_ 

• 

1945 

• 

mm_   ~~  ^™ 

:  Indicated 
jJune-ijL^-iZ 

:  Average 

1  94-5 

•  Indicate 
i_Jun£  1»1- 

Thousand  "bushels 

Mai  ne 

64 

36 

38 

3,837 

2,915 

3,082 

NoH, 

MM 

272 

252 

230 

vt. 

1,610 

1,302  . 

1,353 

Masse 

— 

179 

186 

240 

R.I. 



40 

31  " 

32 

Conn, 



134 

116  . 

140 

N.Y. 

81 

57 

76 

23,964 

20,822  . 

29 , 614 

N.J. 

— 

1,317 

925 

1,125 

Pa. 

190 

3  56 

240 

25,172 

24,583 

29,716 

Ohio 

— 

41,021 

53,210 

59,901 

tnd. 

113 

54 

54 

40,208 

59  ,  682 

64,467 

111. 

345 

200 

^-z 

152 

124,823 

158,102 

157,120 

Mich. 

214 

40 

54 

•     44e  453 

64,400 

68,200 

Vis. 

919 

700 

900 

<  85,327 

152,337 

120,200 

Minn. 

21 • 145 

1 8.794 

1U  )  f  *X 

19,949 

149,310 

243,640 

218,640 

Iowa 

319 

57 

90 

189c 597 

214 9 440 

239,760 

Mo. 

— 

44,156 

31 a 161 

57,350 

N.Eak. 

98.434 

1  61  «88R 

131»865 

47,456 

82,484 

57,925 

SoDak. 

zip  .  o^fi 
>  JO  ^ 

•i2,383 

■  56,232 

147,963 

105,120 

Nebr, 

•7  C_  \J 

750 

•  45,001 

74,120 

69,316 

Xans. 

50 

38,509 

17,668 

35*040 

Del. 

— 

81 

124 

135 

Md. 

— 

— 

1»048 

960 

1,161 

Ya. 

— 

2,498 

3,780 

3,465 

W,Va. 

- 

1,675 

1,750 

1,680 

N.C. 

— 

6,006 

9,128 

9,900 

s.c. 

11*834 

16,023 

14,996 

•% 

Ga. 

— 

9,310 

15,000 

12,597 

Fla. 

— 

134 

480 

410 

Ky. 

— 

1,470 

1,725 

2,040 

Tenn. 
Ala. 

— 
— 

2,107 
2,975 

4,416 
5,275 

4,182 
4,743 

Miss. 

— 

-  6,315 

13,671 

9,639 

Ark. 

— 

6r097 

3,208 

7,380 

La, 

\  — 

2,515 

4,248 

■  3,960 

Okla0 

— 

..  27,713 

19 9 855 

20,448 

Tex. 

33 r 557 

42,441 

31,433 

Mont. 

33*246 

22,021 

11,421 

9,486 

9,048 

Idaho 

10.320 

1 1.005 

11,832 

6#515 

6,806 

5,580 

Wyo» 

1,323 

1,155 

975 

i  3,289 

4,557 

3,984 

Colo. 

3,498 

2,660 

1,586 

:  40923 

7  ?245 

'  4,944 

N.Mex. 

285 

294 

336 

734 

682 

836 

Ariz. 

232 

384 

250 

Utah 

2,201 

2,17e 

2,160 

1,594 

1,833 

1,530 

Nev, 

342 

288 

390 

202 

273 

264 

Wash. 

19,816 

18,960 

10,200 

8,034 

7,040 

•  7,587 

Oreg. 

5,396 

4,214 

4,820 

9,400 

7,818 

79074 

Califj. 

4,532 

5;  115 

U.S. 

2.25,6.72. 

  299,966 

 250^2JL_ 

1*129,441 

_  1» 547, 663  _ 

1*4.92.,  283.  . 

on  prospective  planted  acreage  reported  in  March, 
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UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Washington,  D.  C. 

as  of                                    CROP   REPORTING   BOAKD  June    10,  1946 

June__l.i_.19  46      3iQ0_P.M.  J[3. S.T_1 


BARLEY 


• 

"^Production  : 

D^OCKS 

on  farms  June  T 

State 

• 
• 

:  Indicated  : 

|  Average 

:  1945 

:      June  1  : 

Average 

1945  : 

1946 

J  1935-44 

• 
• 

:      1946  y  : 

1935-44  I 

• 

Thousand 

bushels 

Maine 

114 

84 

.   '  84 

20 

9 

8  ^ 

vt. 

14S 

88 

'145 

20 

18 

22 

N.Y. 

3, 161 

2,200 

2,828 

715 

'302 

242 

H.J. 

141 

'  180 

'243 

io 

25 

7 

Pa. 

2,818 

3,150 

2,720 

306 

342 

410 

Ohio 

747 

630 

448 

79 

57 

101 

Ind. 

1,112 

816 

572 

90 

118 

98 

111. 

2,  986 

842 

-748- 

487 

146 

59 

Mch. 

5,207 

3,906 

4;  402 

1,032 

741 

820 

Wis. 

18,241 

3,600 

3;  810 

3,696 

1,266 

'648 

Minn. 

43,584 

13,224 

17  ,446 

10,080 

3,332 

3,174  ' 

Iowa 

8,496 

84 

'356- 

1,528 

17 

13 

Mo. 

2,686 

.  1,463 

i;566  . 

212 

192 

'190 

N.Dak. 

37,965 

53,760 

45-;360 

10,279 

18,904 

14; 5 15 

S.Dak. 

31,030 

32, 900 

-   .  -26;838 

8,549 

9,672 

3;554 

Nebr. 

20,871 

13,420 

9;585 

4,788  - 

3,036  ' 

3;221 ' 

Kans. 

11,590 

6,702 

5,448 

1,778 

3,395 

1,541  ' 

Del. 

132 

300 

'275 

7 

14 

30 

Md. 

1,690 

1,918 

i;950 

106 

185 

182 

Va. 

1, 647 

1,836 

1,872 

131 

255 

257 

W.Va. 

210 

230 

189 

31 

32 

5? 

N.C  - 

525 

840 

8M 

38 

94 

76 

S.C. 

128 

166 

165 

4 

10 

'8  -  . 

Ga. 

2/  126 

171 

'144 

2/  4 

8 

5 

Ky.  - 

1,419  . 

1, 170 

1J330 

84 

251 

211 

Tenn. 

1,234 

1,728 

1,760  - 

59 

93 

147 

Ala. 



114 

92- 



8 

9 

Miss.  - 

338 

176 



21 

10 

Ark. 

142 

119 

'140 

7 

8 

4 

Okla. 

5, 209 

2,103 

1J407 

409 

838 

253 

Tex. 

4, 166 

3,857 

3^000 

337 

1,008 

'386 

Mont . 

6,998 

13,248 

12^600 

1,730 

5,  213 

2,782 

Idaho 

8,51b 

11,840 

9;796 

1,  1/1 

3,055 

1,4&1 

Wyo. 

2,207 

3,106 

•  2,829 

448 

820 

'466 

Colo. 

11,720 

19,551 

11,304 

2,007 

2,733 

2,737 

N.Mex. 

441 

550 

'665 

40  ' 

-  179 

38 

Ariz. 

1,362 

2,652 

•  2,703 

49 

169 

'  13 

Utah 

.  4,593 

6,750 

6,300  • 

593 

1, 408 

1,215 

Nev. 

561 

640 

'735 

65 

133 

64 

Wash. 

5, 490 

5,670 

4;  2  84 

579 

1,050 

340 

Qreg. 

6,005 

6,402 

6;050  - 

526 

1, 000 

448 

Calif. 

34, 147 

.  41,608 

37^400 

550 

800 

'832 

U.S. 

289,598 

263,961 

2"30,55"9 

52, 644 

60,957 

-45  ,"591 

1/  Based 

on  prospective ' planted 

acreage  reported 

in  March. 

2/  Short-time  average. 
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•CROP  REPORT 

as  of 
June  1,  1946 


UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

.     BURCAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  •    June  10,  -1946 
CROP    REPORTING    BOARD'  3:00  Pt]l.(E,S.T,) 


CONDITION  JUNE  1 


State 


Tamo  hay 


Ave  ra  ge  : 
193  5-44: 


1-K 


— CTbveF  ahcT  " 
timothy  hay 
Avora gbT  " 
193 5—44 : 


1946 


Alfalfa  hay 


Xvera  ge  jf 
193  5-44: 


1946 


Wild  hay 


Ave  ra  go : 
1935-44 


1946 


Pasture 
AvorafO  :~ 


1935-44 


1946 


Percent 

Percent 

PorcenF 

Per cent 

Percont 

Maine 

on 
o  1 

9o 

89 

93 

34 

94 

82 

91 

O  A 

84 

88 

N.H. 

87 

9o 

88 

93 

86 

*  89 

QZ 

V  89 

85 

92 

vt. 

o  n 
by 

95  • 

88 

94 

86 

89 

88 

'  94 

89 

95 

Mass*  • 

O  A 

0*± 

96 

86 

97 

85 

•  95 

82 

95 

83 

93 

k.I, 

OO 

96 

86 

94 

88 

96 

O  A 

84 

.  •  80 

79 

98 

Conn, 

O  A 

84 

89 

85 

91 

87 

90 

82 

90 

84 

91 

N.Y, 

oo 

OC> 

90 

82 

91 

86 

87 

OA 

80 

89 

84 

92 

N,  J, 

n  A 
I  *fc 

O  rr 

87 

7  c: 
/  o 

38 

ol 

89 

D"Z 
OO 

90 

7  D 
f  b 

89 

Pa. 

7Q 

i  y 

RR  * 

OO 

7  Q 

i y 

O  Q 
OO 

DA 
b4 

87 

DO 
bU 

88 

D9 
06 

90 

,  Ohio 

7  Q 

/  y 

oy 

7  Q 

/  y 

oy 

DA 

90 

7  D 
/  b 

88 

D"2 

oo 

93 

Ind. 

Ov 

CO 

7  Q 

i  y 

Q  'Z. 
OO 

dc; 

Ob 

84 

or; 

bb 

87 

bfr 

93 

111. 

D9 

oc 

OO 

QO 

OO 

ob 

-  87 

bo 

89 

D  C 

bb 

93 

Itch, 

R"7! 

OO 

7  O 

/  y 

D*^ 

bo 

ol 

OU 

80 

or; 

bb 

82 

D  C- 

bo 

81  • 

ffis. ' 

OO 

7  7 

O'i 

73 

DC 

ob 

80 

DC 

bb 

82 

DC 

bb 

78 

Minn. 

OO 

7R 
/  O 

be 

7  Q 

/  y 

D  'Z 
OO 

•7  ^ 
{  I 

oO 

78 

n  A. 

79 

Iowa 

RQ 

O  J 

D5 
06 

oy 

Q  7 

b  r 

Q  1 

y  i 

Q  C 

bb 

bb 

D  C 

bb 

91 

Mo. 

7  D 

QO 

7  O 

94 

DC 

bb 

91 

bl 

9-2 

D  /I 

84 

&7 

N.Dak. 

7/! 

bb 

7 
/  O 

b8 

7tr 

67 

7  1 

67 

72 

69 

S.Dale, 

*7  C 

/  5 

7? 

<7  C 

/  b 

76 

cc 
bb 

72- 

.  (  O 

73 

77 

Nebr , 

7  O 
/  b 

7  ^ 

oO 

/  9 

/  y 

69 

7b 

77 

76 

81 

Kans  . 

77 

7Q 

i  y 

o  X 

D  D 

ob 

7  Q 

/  b 

74 

7  D 
(O 

Ci  A 

84 

7  / 

81 

Del. 

f  9 

y^t 

80 

91 

8b 

o  rf 

88 

.  8.1 

95 

77 

97 

Md. 

fo 

bb 

74 

o  c 

85 

8<i 

87 

78 

90 

78 

90 

7a. 

70 

70 

9^ 

7o 

94 

72 

90 

76 

98 

'.Y.Va. 

f  o 

C7 

87 

10 

88 

O  T 

ol 

88 

7  o 

84 

78 

89 

N.C, 

7  C 

8y 

n  c 

7b 

91 

77 

93 

7  b 

90 

7t> 

93 

3.C. 

oy 

DC 

bb 

7"? 
/  o 

85 

83 

cn 

b-y 

87 

&a. 

7  1 

oU 

1/  /  b 

Q  A 
OHc. 

1  b 

89 

70 

83 

72 

90 

?la. 

72 

/  y 

mm  mm 

~ 

—  mm 

72 

84 

KV  a 

n  rr 

11 

39 

78 

90 

86 

87 

77 

90 

81 

•  95- 

?r?nn. 

rr  *7 

16 

91 

92 

31 

92 

74 

91 

76 

96 

Ala. 

rt  A 

74 

83 

1/74 

84 

77 

90 

72 

80 

76 

89 

\Iiss  . 

(  b 

83 

1/7  b 

80 

81 

88 

rr  A 

74 

87 

78 

87 

.irk. 

78 

85 

T/no 
1/79 

87 

83 

82 

81 

88 

83 

92- 

La, 

rj  rt 

77 

O  A 

84 

T/70 

1/79 

73 

80 

77 

73 

86 

80 

86 

Okla. 

73 

77 

73 

7  A 

7fi 
/  o 

D7 
Oi 

7H 
<  o 

rr  rp 

77 

Tex. 

74 

79 

_  _ 

80 

87 

77 

83 

78 

70 

Mont  • 

82 

73- 

35 

80 

33 

7-7- 

81 

70 

80 

G8 

Idaho 

34 

85 

R7 

O  1 

35- 

RC 
OO 

87- 

DC 
Ob 

88 

no 

by 

•Vyo  • 

86 

88 

89 

85 

86 

84 

86 

83 

34 

39 

Colo. ' 

36 

75 

89 

83 

84 

71 

86 

82 

80 

81 

N.Mex. 

81 

81 

84 

79 

84- 

85 

75 

49 

73 

50 

Ariz. 

37 

89 

36 

85 

77 

74 

81 

75 

Utah 

33 

73 

86 

79 

31 

73 

86 

84 

84 

32 

Nev. ' 

79 

81 

30 

30 

79 

31 

88 

30 

3? 

85 

'.Yash. 

85- 

89 

37 

88 

35- 

92 

83 

87 

86 

92 

Oreg. ' 

86 

85 

36 

90 

86- 

36 

84 

34 

87 

34 

Calif, 

85 

87 

3/85 

86 

86 

90 

83 

76 

85 

74 

U.S. 

31 

,"5  A. 

51 

G 

34 

53 

73 

75 

81 

35 

1/  Short 

-time 

average 

* 
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UNITED    STATES.  DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 

crop-  report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  T^Vt^Jr'  °' 

as  of    •   -  Juno  10,  1946 

_June  1,  1946  CROP    REPORT  I  NIG   BOARD  _3  :00  P#M9 (E»S.T  . )_ 

APRICOTS,  AND  CALIFORNIA  PLUMS  AND  PRUNES 

0  w  -I  ~~  Z"~~  Z  "        Z  Z  ^o^ucjTioVTL^  7_  ~~  Z  """  ~ 
Crop  and  State       TlveFagef"    ::  ~  7n„?       7     ~_~7-  ~  T^e    ~  «    Indicated"" -~V 
 J^J£.        _  *ff  ^  _  j_  j  jf4*  v         _  ^f5^  _  ±  Juno  J.^  1946  J 

•   ■  -        T  o  n  s     .  .  r 

.    .,                                                Fresh  Basis 
Apr  loots:  '  '  *     •  ■■-...«  

California  216,200  80;000  324,000  159,000  298,000 

Washington  14,990  15,400  25,000  23,700  26.,  600. 

Utah  4,345  10,100  5,900  10,900  4,800 

3  State7  "2357535**  :       To 5", 500  3547900  193 Tsob"" "      ~329j400~'  " 

Plums ;  - 
California  69,200  76,000   :         92,000  71,000  89,000 

Dry  Basis  2/ 

Prunes ;  '  ' 

California  203,800  196,000  159,000  226,000  200fl000 

lf~foT  some  States  in  certain  years,  producbion  includes  some  quantities  unharvested- on  account 
of  economic  conditions.In  1944  and  .1945, estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows(-tons)T 
1944-Plum«,  California,  2,000;  1945-Apricots,  Utah,  550;  Plume,  California,  1,000, 

gj  In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2;;-  lb.  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  lb.  dried. 

MI SCE LI AI1S OUS  FRUIT S  AND  NUTS 

—  — .—                  —  ~~  CondroTon  Jimo"~l~" 
Crop  and  State               .1      "Average         :~     "  7  7=       ~  7     ~  ~,7AT 

2     JL935-44  %  _  _  _   

Plums:       ~"  ~~  ~"  Percent 

Michigan  64  22  £0 
Prune  s ; 

Idaho    •  66  .82  60 

Vfashington,  all  61  71  65 

Eastern  Wa e hingt on  .  7.3         .....  83  83 

Yfostern  Washington  53  60  49  • 

Oregon,  all  52  66  66 

Eastern  Oregon  66  89  71 

Western  Orogon  .  ;50  t  ...62  65 
Grapes : 

California,  all  82  .  87  35- 

Wine  varieties  84  85  '  86 

Table  varieties  81  "  88  38 

Raisin  varieties  82  88  33 
Qthor  Crops ; 

California : 

Figs  81  81  37 

Olives  76  80  72 

Almonds  54  66  83 

Walnuts  -  76  70  1/78 
Washington: 

Filborts  —  44  77 
Orogon: 

Filborts  2/76  87  76 
Florida : 

Avocados                   ■  ■  -  •  5_S_         _  _64_   52  

1/1946  walnut  production  in  California  indicated  to  bo  62,000  tons  as  of  Juno  1,  compared  with 
62,000  tons  produced  in  1945  and  65,000  tons  .in  1944. 

2/ Short- time  average.  - 
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CROP  REPORT 

as.  6f 
June  1,  1946 


UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT 

BUREAU  OF  A ff ilCULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
CROP   REPORTING  BOARD 


OF  AGRICULTURE 

Wa s hin  gt  o  ri,  P>  C  • 
June  10,  1946 
3:00  P.M*(E.S.T.) 


PEACHES 


State 


Average 
1935-44 


tFo^ucitlon  J' 


/- 


1945 


Tlioufl  and"  busTieTi 


$    "  Indicated 
t     June  1,  1946 


N.H. ' 

14 

21 

6 

13 

S&SB. 

48 

48 

26 

49 

Ful.  ' 

17 

20  ; 

9 

16 

Conn. 

118 

'  129 

.   .  99 

129 

N.Y. 

1,4->1 

1,824 

1*660 

1,886 

N.J* 

lj-071 

i;i93 

864 

1.088 

Pa. 

1,735 

l;886 

1$222 

,  "1,386 

Ohio 

821 

1,095 

750 

325 

Ind, 

347 

'  674 

589 

490 

111.' 

1,537 

i;470 

1,748 

Mi  oh« 

2,C01 

3,600 

4,400 

*".  39888 

Iovia 

70 

20 

40 

38 

Mo. 

640 

515 

1^026 

• 

.  1,276 

Nebr. 

19 

1 

24 

18 

Elans. 

77 

15 

72 

i 

119 

Del. 

42  a 

605 

230 

282 

Ifi. 

'  446 

'  602 

312 

367 

Va. 

1,275 

2,150 

536 

1,988 

W.Va. 

408 

690 

300 

388 

N.C. 

1,950 

2,  698 

2  ,172 

3,200 

s.c. 

2^165 

2,460 

5,760 

'  5,950 

Ga.  ' 

4,902 

4,590 

8,091 

6,392 

Fla* 

88 

121 

114 

114 

Ivy. 

658 

878 

1,273 

975 

Tonh. 

'972 

'  686 

1,862 

964 

Ala.' 

■  1,425 

l',380 

2,440 

'  1,922 

'Miss. 

'  887 

1,105- 

1,418 

1,224 

Arko 

2,052 

2,646 

2,9  67 

"  2,881 

La. 

305 

390 

422 

'  364 

^Okla. 

430 

'  286 

734 

748 

Tex. 

1  pnc; 

1,  bUo 

1,0X7 

£,%  (  I't 

(if  Old 

Idaho 

'  2-42 

'442 

■  414 

329 

Colo." 

1,643 

2,112 

3*372 

'  1,560 

N.Mox. 

108 

122 

135 

'  162 

Ariz. 

63 

60 

22 

82 

Utah 

597- 

850 

870 

570 

Nev, ' 

'  6 

'     8  ;':'f~. 

8  ■ 

8 

Wash. 

1,855 

■  2,604 

2,465 

2t  490 

Oreg,"' 

'445 

'  606 

502 

578 

Calif.,  all 

24*648 

•  3 4 -,044 

30,836 

32*961 

Clingstone  2j 

15,130 

20,501 

19,418 

20,835 

Freest one 

9,517 

15,543 

11,418 

12,126 

U.S. 

59,938 

•  75,963 

81,564 

81,065 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  year s, • production  includes  seme  quantities  unharvested 

on  account  of  economic  conditions,  •  In- 1944  and  1945,  estimates  of  such  quantities 

were  as  follows  ( 1*000  bu.)»  1944-New  York, -36;  Michigan,  108;  Idaho,  20;  Washington, 

91;.  California  Clingstone*  2,033;  Freestone.,  42;  1945  -  Michigan,  40;  Idaho*  6; 

Utah,  37;  California Clingstone, .  1,083. 

2/  Mainly  for  canning,        .  '      .  : 

-  ,27  *  . 
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CROP.  REPORT  . 
as  of   .  jHj 


UNITED    STATES   DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICU 
BUREAU  OF  AaaCULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

,   CROP  '  REPORT  I NG  BOARD 

"  "  PEARS 


-TORE 
'•Washington,  D,  Ct 
Juno  10,  1946 
3:00  P,K.  '(E.S.T.) 


State 


Average 
1935-44 


1944  :  1945  • 
 l_ 

Thousand-  bushels 


Maine  '  7 

N.fl,  9 

Vfc.  '  3 

Miss,  54 

R»I#"  -7 

Conn,  '  67 

N.Y,  lf025 

N»J»  58 

Pa,  482 

Ohio  454 

Ind;  231 

II V  •  '472 

Mich,  1,309 

Iovra.  100 

Mb#  "  330 

Nebr;  24 

Kans,  120 

Del,  7 

57 

Va.  '••  367 

W.Va*    J  85 

N.c;    •  .  324 

S,C,    •  134 

Ga#*    '  .  359 

Fla#  139 

Ky.  '  •  209 

Tenn..  .  264 

Ala,'  '  282 

Mss,  ,  349 

Art,    ■  ..  172 

La,  *  171 

Okla,  140 

Tox,    .  421 

Idaho  60 

Colo,'-  .  190 

N,Jfcx,  47 

Ariz,  10 

Utah  135 

Nov,  -'-  4 

Washington,all  6;612 

Bartlett  4;736 

Other  1^877 

Oregon,  all  .  3 ',893 

Bartlett  1;617 

Other      '  2;  275 

California,  all  10;017 

-  -  Bartlett  8,805 

Other  l;212 

some  States  In  certain'  years, 
on  account  .of  economic  conditions, 
were  as  follows  (1,000  bu,)*i    1944  - 
Vashington  Bartlett,  287;  California 

400;  Oregon  Bartlett,  40;  California 
2/  Production  less  than  1,000  bushel 


10 
10 

3 
48 

7 

'  77 
1,157 

•52 
464 
-373 
157 
'335 
1,193 

55 
175 

10 

63 
7 

52 
428 
132 
35-4 
160 
500 
.  176 
135 
188 
312 
354 
.228 
245- 

96 

T1  £02 

69 

'  157 
50 
10 
170 
'-6 
8',665 
6;  885 
l;780 
4;354 
l;'79-4 
2;560 
10,417 
9;  167 
11250 


1 
1 

ll 
10 
3 
37 
.272 
/  37 
120 
.  238 
146 
354 
,  178 
58 
370 
12 
124 
3 
23 
61 
18 
.  360 
191 
502 
157 
248 
467 
416 
401 
231 
228 
203 
496 
59 
.  282 
54 
5 

223 
4 

7,770 
5,800 
1,970 
5,439 
2,250 
3,189 
14,209 
12,292 
1,917 


production  includes  some 
In  1944  and  1945,  estimate 

New  York,  23;  Pennsyivani 

Bartlett,  125;  1945  -  Was 

Bartlett,  333. 
8, 

*  28  m 


'  IhcTicaFecT  ~~ 
June_  1,_1946 

7 
10 

3 

44 
7 
73 
640 

30 
210 
119 
118 
240 
961 

71 
325. 

18 
144 
3 

33 
348 

70 
408 
158 
479 
168 
201 
262 
374 
366 
241 
235 
215 
524 

33 

98 

56 

12 

96 
6 

8,934 
6,750 
'  2,184 
5,264 
2,132 
3,132 
10,959.  - ... 
9,542  . 
1,417 


32,573 


quantities  unharvested 
s  of  such  Quantities 
a,  10;  Ohio,  10; 
hlngton  Bartlett, 
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•CROP  REPORT 
as  of 
June  1,  1946 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
CROP    REPORT  I NG  BOARD 


Washington,  D»  C» 
Juno  10,  1946 


CHERRIES 


:           SwoeF  variotTos 

:  Sour 

variables 

Stato 

Production 

Pr  0  d  uc  Fi  0  n"~l7 

:  Avorngo" 

1  OAR 

•  • 

T  0  n  s 

Indicated  - 

:  Avorago  : 

•1945 
Tons 

t  Indicatod  ■ 

:  1938-44 

» 

Juno  1,  1946 

:  1938-44  : 

j Juno  1,  1946 

^  Nov:  York 

2,114 

2,600 

1,200 

19,571 

7,300 

15,200 

Pennsylvania 

1,800 

700 

500 

6,300 

3,600 

3,000 

Ohio 

723 

380 

220 

3;  109 

2,200 

1,250 

Michigan 

3,257 

500 

2,900 

341000 

14,000 

40,300 

Wisconsin 



10:i43 

7,300 
"513013  " 

14,800 

5  :;asto"n~~ 

~  "77894" 

~~z7  ~20"2~" 

~  "4",l8(T~ 

"~478TC~~ 

73  71.73" 

-"-74";  530" 

Montana" 

 "4110"  " 

 3 TTG~  - 

""      370  ~ 

*~  30  "* 

Idaho 

1,749 

1,  910 

1,840 

50G 

'550 

'420 

Colorado 

'427 

360 

160 

s;50i 

1,680 

2',  090 

Utah 

3,014 

4,300 

2,900 

•2;000 

2,600 

2,000 

Washington 

23; 471 

31,800 

28,900 

5,757 

3/4,700 

4^200 

Oregon 

19; 300 

20,800 

24,400 

2,293 

2,100 

2,900 

California 

25,000 

38,000 

30,400 

■  7  wo" sFo  rn"" 
~"  T2~sFaFo's  "*  ™ 

"  73707V 
"80^971 

97^610 
101,790" 

"S^LSO""  ~ 
94, (W 

~  T4T36^ 
"*  87^486 

"lS^ooo" 

"46  ,"400 

~~  "I56I5-  " 
"§6,190" 

All  variotios 


State 

:  Avorago 

1945 

• 

Tons 

:  IrLaTicaFoor  : 

:  1935-44 

•  Juno  1,1946? 

Nov;  York 

20;975 

9,900 

16,400  : 

Pennsylvania 

7;940 

4,300 

3,500  : 

Ohio 

4^064 

2;  580 

i;470  8 

Michigan 

37,600 

14,500 

43,200  : 

7,1  scon  sin 

9,490 

7,300 

14-800  : 

5  Eastern 

80,069 
 ^8~6~ 

"""79737T.)~7 

MontcTna"  * 

-  -  "Bir~ 

 "BID-  T 

l&daho 

2,222 

2,460 

2,260  ; 

Colorado 

3,570 

2-,  040 

2;250  : 

Utah 

4,320 

6,900 

4,900  : 

Washington 

25,810 

3/36,500 

33,100  j 

Oregon 

19,760 

22,900 

27,300  : 

California 

23,460 
797528 

38,000 

30;400  : 

"  7  vTeFtern 

"10"9^6TD^ 

""10"PJB2D"7 

17  St"t"s~ 

"7L5"97B9"7~ 

"T.48  7L9T)- 

"~  ~137)J19T>~  7 

l/  For  some  States  in  certain 
~~    years,  production  includes 
soine  quantities  unharvested  on 
account' of  economic  conditions. 
In  1945, estimates  of  such  quan- 
tities were  as  f bllows(tons) • 
Oregon,  Sweet,  1,100* 
Zj  Short-time  average,  - 

Includes  110  tons  harvested 
but  not  utilized  due  to  ab- 
normal cullage. 


CONDITION  JUNE  1  i/oF  ALL  EARLY  POTATOES  |/j  19  STATES 


State 


:  Average 
t  1935-44 


1945 
Percent 


1946 


State 


Average 
1935-44 


1945 


1946 


:i.J. 

Mo. 

Kans  • 
Del, 

m; 

N«C  , 
*  <. 

Ga,- 
Fla. 


3/84 
"^82 
84 
3/82 
3/83 

r/ii 

66 
69 
71 


VCo  nditioa  reported  as 
dition  relates  to  all 
relates  to  the  Conner 


91 
79- 
76 
93 
93 
85 
89 
88 
84 

.  12_ 

of  June  1 
Irish(\vhi 
cial  early 


91 
102 
99 
95 
95 
90 
92 
94 
84 
86 


Ky. 
Tenii, 
Ala.  ' 
IS.SS0 
Ark. 
La,  * 
Okla. 
Tex3 
Salif. 
mf5  States" 


3/8 1 
"3/79 
73 
74 
73 
73 
ft 
67 
90 
75" 


"Percenb 
 ^ — 

89 
90 
81 
60 
75 
61 
:  65 
77 
"  80 


95 
91 
76 
84 
8-1 
65 
79 
80 
94 
36" 


,or  at  tine  of  harvest*  pJFot  all- States  except  Mo,,  &  Kans,  con- 
te)potatoes  for  harvest  "before  Sept.  1. Condition  for  Mo.,&  Kans., 
crop  onlyo    ^Short-tine  avcragca 
-  29  » 
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UNITED   STATES   DEPART VENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  Washington    n  r" 

■    afl  nf   *  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECOHOMICS  „ asning -on    L..  o. 

,  as  ,°r >  ;4  June  10,  ,1946 

Junel,  1946  CROP    REPORTING   BOARD                      •  3:Q0  P.11.(E.S.T.) 

J~ '"."!  .71  '  V  "''   '""  CITRUS  FRUITS  -   . 

:  ••••>'•  _  J  J  'T:     ,  /         "    '    T  ~ C^nTi~i^n~  June"  T 

.  Production  1/  /  \  -i  / 

'    Crop  and.  State   ■   V,   ,  d  1  _  i^^^J-L  _  „ 

-        -    S^r?  S    19^3     S     1944     -IrdicatediAvorago:  :  ^ 

:  1934-4o  ;  s  :    1945     ? 1935-44:  ;  V 


Thousand  boxes 

Percent 

ORAM  GES : 

California,  all 

43,866 

51; 961 

60,500 

44,000 

82 

82 

84 

Have  Is  &  Mi  so,  2/ 

17,570 

21,071 

22,100 

17,900 

81 

84 

83 

Valencias 

20,296 

ol>,c39U 

08, 400 

83 

80.  . 

84 

r  j.orxa.a,  uii   

46,200 

42,800  ' 

.49,500 

69 

.  52 

1  J 

Early  &  Midseason 

15,445 

25,800 

21,700 

25 ;500 

3/70 
V70 

52 

81 

Valencias 

11,475 

20,400 

21,100  • 

24;000 

54 

77 

Texas,  all  2/  ' 
Early  &  Miasoa'son 

2,164 

3,550 

4,400 

4,700 

^69 

80 

79 

1,256 

2;  2  00 

2,600 

2;  870 

Valencias 

:  908 

1;350 

l;800 

1,830 

Arizona,  all  2jf 

502 

1, 100 

1,150  • 

1,180. 

•  77 

76 

76 

■  •■Navels-  &•  Mpc, 

239 

550 

550 

■  •  570. 

 Valencias ' 

263 

570 

600 

-610- 

Louisiana,  all-  2/ 
5  SFaFes  4^" 

272 

■  .240 

360  ' 

'330 

•■    74  . 

 71 

89 

75,725  ' 
5/3"4,782"J 

103, 05T  ' 

109, 2T0 

~9Di*7in"" 

~  Z7_ 

 70_ 

TotaT  Early  &  Midseason 

49-,  841" 

"  4~773T0~ 

47',l70 

MM 

Total  Valencias 

38,942 

•:  50^210 

61,900 

52,540 

TANGERINES :  •'•>  ■-•■  ~v  ..  - 

_F l_orid_a__  _                         „2jJ£°_  _  L»£°P_  i#40_0        _6l_         48_  _72 

ALL  ORANGES  &  TANGERINES;      '                '  -  ' 

•      5  States  4/                   76,505    106,651  113,210     104,110    .     —           —  — 

GRAPEFRUIT  t                              '         .       '  . 


Florida,  all 

20,070  : 

31,000 

22,300 

32; 000 

61 

51 

67  ' 

Seedless 

7,410  "-" 

14,000 

8,400 

13 ; 000 

3/68 

56 

70 

Other 

12,660 

17,000 

13,900 

19,000 

3/6-2 

47 

64 

Texas,  all 

12,043  : 

17,710 

22,300 

23; 800 

62 

78 

70  ' 

Arizona,  all 

2,550 

4,080 

3,750 

4,000 

76 

77 

76 

California,  all 

2,337 

3,300 

3,830 

3;  550 

79 

83 

82  < 

Desert  Valleys 

1,020  ; 

1,200 

1,530  . 

l;350 

81 

84 

Other 

1,316  j 

2,100 

2;  300 

2,200 

85 

81 

"4  State's  £f 

37,000"" 

"'SlfjOOO 

52,180 

63",350 

w 

65 

70 

LEMON  S : 

California  4/ 

11,339 

11,050 

12,550 

13,400 

'77 

81' 

80" 

LIMES:  -  r  -  

Florida  A/ 

■93  ... 

250 

200 

68 

■      .64  " 

55 

June'  1  Forecast  of 

1946  crop- Florida -  limo s  .  ■• 

190 

I^/^o~laT;e"s~to"  or o~p~from  'bloom  of  yoar  Pho"wn«    In  California  the  picking  season 

usually  extends  from  about  Oct,.  1  to  Doc,  31  of  the  following  year.    In  othor 
States  the  season  begins  Oct.  1,  exjsopt  for  Florida  limes,  harvost  of  which  usually 
starts  about  April  1«    For  some  State's  in  contain  years,,  production  includos  soreo 
quantities  donatod  to  charity,  unharvostod,  and/or  oliminatod  on  account  of  ocono-  X 
mio  conditions.    Zj  Includos  small  quantities  of  tangerines,  ^Short-time  avorage, 
4/Nbt  oontont  of  box  varies.    In  California  and  Arizona  the  appromimato  a  vera  go  for  . 
orangos  is  77  lb.  and  {grapefruit  65  lb.»  -in  the  Dosort  Valleys;  68  lb.  for  Calif, 
grapofruit  in  othor  aroas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including  tango- 
rincs,  90  lb.  and  grapofruit  ":80"  lb,,Caliif ,  lctojons,  79  lb.;j  Fla.  limes,  80  lb, 
§J  In  California  and  Ari  zona.* '  jfovols  r^i3*'-]^(RConahooi»  »  '.  I  "•"  '  ^ 

~  ■"•  1r.  v*#r  30  '*»-. 
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UNITED  STATES  tiEPARi'MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

.   .  June  10,  1946 

MILK  PRODUCED  AND  "GRAIN"  FED  PER  "H ILK  COW  IN  TIERDS'  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 

~  Stat"  ~  T  MiTlcj)roduJed  Jer  mil^c^vT  2/^  ^:^GraIn^  fed  Jer  £lTk~cow~  3/^  ~  ~ 
and  -   T  June  1  av,"  s   June":T June  1  ""i~"  June  1      :    June"l""    :  June  1 

Division^  j_  _  1935-.44  _  ^  _1945  :_  _1946_,_:_  _1944  _        _1945  _  1946_ 

Pounds  Pounds 


Me, 

16.8 

19.2 

18.6 

-  4,8 

5.4 

4.5  . 

N.H. 

1704 

20.7 

18.2 

>  4.8 

5.0 

4.0 

vt. 

19.8 

21.7 

20.9 

4.6 

5.5 

4.2 

Mass. 

20,5 

20.8 

20.3 

6,1 

5.8 

4.8 

Conn* 

20.0 

20.8 

20.2 

5.4 

5.1 

4,8 

N.Y. 

24.3 

26.2 

26.4 

4.5 

5.6 

4.6 

N.J. 

22.7 

25.0 

24.2 

1  -6.7 

6.9 

6.2 

Pa. 

21.9 

22.9 

22.4 

5,7 

6.7 

5,5  . 

N.  ATL. 

22.15 

23.64 

23s  52 

5.0 

5.8 

4.8 

Ohio 

19.9 

20.6 

21.5 

3.9 

4.4 

4.4 

Inde 

18,2 

19.4 

20.2 

3.  5 

4.4 

4.3 

111. 

18.8 

20.7 

21.0 

4.3 

4.5 

4,3 

Mich. 

22.7 

23.2 

23.6 

3,6 

5.1 

4.8 

Wis. 

E,  N.JeNTl  _  _ 

23.5 

24.9 

25.5 

.  3,2 

4.7 

4.0 

21.29 

22.55 

23.31 

3,6 

4.6 

4.3 

MinnT "".  ~. 

21.3 

21.5 

.  2276"" 

~  2.7  ~ 

473 

~  3.5 

Iowa          ?  r 

19.2 

20.8 

21.6 

4.2 

4.9 

3.9 

Mo. 

13.4 

14.9 

15.4 

2.3 

3.5 

2,4 

N.  Dak. 

18.1 

16.7 

18.8 

2,5 

4.1 

3.0 

S.Dak. 

16.6 

16.1 

16*6 

1.6 

3.1 

2.2 

Nebr. 

18.1 

17.5 

19.3 

3,0 

3.5 

3.4 

Kanso 

17.2 

17.0 

17.6 

3,1 

3.9 

3.3 

W,  N. CENT. 

17,  94 

•  18.12 

19.13 

3.0 

4.1 

3.3 

MdT  ~ 

~17. 8  " 

19.  8 

1972""'","" 

":  5.0  " 

5.0 

"4.6" 

Va. 

13.6 

15.5 

16.1 

3.1 

3.8 

3.2 

V.Va. 

13.9 

14.5 

15.3 

2.0 

2.3 

2.3 

N.C. 

12.9 

13.7 

-14.6 

3,6 

3.7 

3.8 

S.C. 

11.3 

11.9 

11.8 

:  2,8 

3.6 

3.0 

Ga. 

9o6 

9.9 

10e3 

3.0 

3.5 

2.8 

V  S.ATL.  13.04  __14,36   14.89  3.2  __3.6  3.3 

\  K7.  13.8"  14.8         "  15.6  2.3  279  "2.7" 

,  Tenn.  12.2  13.3  14,0  2.5  2.7    '  2.8 

^Ala.  9.5  10.5  10.6  2.5  '  3.2  2.9 

CMiss.  8.4  8.8-  8.9  2.0  1.7  2.1  •  •  •- 

Ark.  10.8  10,7  9,7  2.2  2.2  1.6 

Okla.  13.2  12.4  12.6  2.0  2.6  2.1 

Tex.  10.3  9.7  10. 0_  206  3.1  2,5 

S.  CENTj_  11.29_  _     __llc40_  "  _  11~75  _      "  2.3  "       "  ~2.6~  "       '  2.3  " 

M°&t»  18.7  19,9      ~     2070  . 3, 0  "  "  ""  "372"  *  2,5  '"" 

Idaho  21.2  22.1  22.4  2.7  3.5  2.8  ' 

Wy°-  17.2  17.6  19.7  '2.7  2.6    *  2.7' 

Colo»  l?«-6  19o3    ..        19.5  -.4.1  .   3.9  .3.9  ' 

utrl*  19«8    .  22.0  22,1  2,9  3.1  3,2 

Wash.  23.3  24.5  25.3  -3.9  4.5  3.6 

0reg.  21.7  21.9  23.0  3,8  4.2     -  4,0 

Calif.  21.3  23,2  23,3  3.4  4.6  4.0 

Isj>TjL  20.22_     ~    22,03"     _  227l9  "  "  _  3. 4  "  ~47l~  ~  ~  "  3. 6  "  " 

iJ0S.  17,  30  l]l9G4__  ~  _  19720  •  3.30_     _  "^ll     "   "  3.56~ 

1/  Figures  for  New  England  Stales  and  New  Jersey""are""based  on  combined  returns~from 
crop  and  special  dairy  reporters,     Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U.S.  are 
•  r    "based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only,     Tho  regional  averages  are  based  in  part 
on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately.    2/  Averages  repre- 
sent the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  by  reporters  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.    3/  Averages  per  cow 
computed  from  reported  "Pounds  of  grain,  millfeeds, .and  concentrates  fed  yesterday 
to  milk  cows  on  your  farm  (or  ranch)." 

-  31-  - 
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CROP  REPORT 

aa  of 
June  1,  1946 


UNITED    STATES   D  E  PAU  JW\c.  NT    OF  AGRICULTURE 

^  ^  ,  l  -i,  Washington,  D„  C0 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  jVJ1Q  ^  ig46 

CROP   REPORTING    BOARD  3:00P.M.  (E.3.T,) 


MAY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


S^um'bei^o'f  Tayerg"'*  : 
s  on  hand  during  May; 


State 
and 


Eggs  per 
100  layers 


Dir  ing^May^  _  ^Jaru^  ~:  Majr  inol< 


JJ  X  V  IblUu 

5  1.945 

i  1946- 

■ 

1945 

s 

•  1946  8 

X  z;  to 

i  1946 

i     1945-  i 

1  Q4.fi 

X  J'XU 

Thousands 

NvuQber 

Millions 

7 

it 

T  ft7  K- 

X  O  I  T 

157  ^ 

1,818 

1,656 

1,922 

1,894 

31 

183 

N.  R, 

1^715 

' 1,446 

1,'879 

lt  850 

32 

27 

164 

Vt. 

830 

'  807 

2,030 

2,124 

17 

17 

87 

84 

Mass* 

4,388 

3,669 

1,953 

1,925" 

86 

71 

442 

422 

R*I. 

364 

362 

1.953 

1,903 

7 

7 

37 

40 

Ccnn* 

2,228 

' 1,934 

1,798 

1,869 

4'0 

36 

221 

219 

No  Y* 

9,966 

10,408 

1,872 

1,885 

187 

198 

958 

992 

N0  J. 

4,644 

"4, 944 

1,755 

1-^79  5 

82 

89 

453 

484 

Pa* 

JL3, 870 

15,776 

1,792 

1, 829 

-249; 

....  -.pQg- 

1*251 

1A452 

"N.ATLo"-  ~ 

"^Ijj  82*3  - 

.  41,002 

T,'046~ 

— ' 

T,  862' 

73^ 

~  7 8  5 

r  3,796  ~ 

4,037 

ObTrT"  "™  "~ 

"ifi  3?q"  *"" 

qW!T 

— 

T  ~aK 
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